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IONIA 


A Quest 


by Freya Stark, C.B.£. 


author of The Valleys of the Assassins” and The 
Coast of Incense,” etc. 


Freya Stark’s new work is a travel book, unlike any 
other that she has yet written, for when she went to 
Asia Minor it was on exploration into history with 
Herodotus as her particular companion. This is a 
personal interpretation. 


The ruins of Ionia and Aeolis are in the foreground. 
Heracleia, Aphrodisias, Erythrae, Colophon and 
Laodicia—these are names that for many have only 
the sound of familiarity—to them Miss Stark brings 
life and the urgency of living. A sensitive reader will 
find this search into the early days of our civilisation a 
moving experience, for it was a world which, in spite of 
harshness and conflict and insecurity, contained the 
elements of happiness. These the reader comes to 
relate to our own days with an exciting ease since Miss 
Stark, ** touched with the hand of genius,”’ shows her- 
self to be that rare being—a bridge between the world 
of the specialist and the world of the general reader. 


Ionia, very fully illustrated with the author’s own 
photographs, is a blend between her travel books and 
Perseus in the Wind, and even readers who are not 
interested in history can delight in her descriptions of 
a beautiful and unfamiliar country. 


This is the first stage of Miss Stark’s journeys in 
Turkey. Starting with the Greeks in this volume, she 
plans to travel down the years and inland through the 
Seljuk and Ottoman ages. 


56 pages of photographs, map, and drawings in text by 
the author 


30s. net 
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Alternative Book Society Choice 


2nd Printing 


GLADSTONE 


A Biography 


by Philip Magnus 


“ Burrowing through the 50,000 personal and 
intimate papers at Hawarden, he has compressed, into 
a size acceptable to contemporary taste, the record of 
one of the most extraordinary, many-sided and baffling 
great men in history. Readers most familiar with the 
subject will find this book worth while and all who care 


for serious biography will find it absorbing.”—The 
Times. 


‘“* Magnus has superseded Morley. Reading him has 
been such a pleasure that I am feeling that there never 
was a better biography—never, at least, one so inclusive 
and compact, so well written and so easily read, so 
acute and so lucid, so frank and so admiring, so wise 
and so amusing.”—Daniel George. 


“I should place this among the best biographies of 
the last ten years. What a good biography! What 
an excellent book.”—Harold Nicolson in the Observer. 


His judgement strikes me as almost impeccable.” — 
Raymond Mortimer in the Sunday Times. 


** A scholarly and well-documented volume, the out- 
come of much labour and research. The most living 
portrait of Gladstone yet given to the world.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. 
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JINNAH 


Creator of Pakistan 


by Hector Bolitho 


This is the first biography in English of Mohammed 
AliJinnah. The active support of the Pakistan Govern- 
ment made it possible for Mr. Bolitho to collect the 
personal details and the background material in Pakistan 
itself. 

Jinnah was unlike any other leader concerned in the 
freedom of British India. Certain of his characteristics 
were early defined. At the age of fourteen he made his 
school friends abandon their games of marbles in the 
streets, because playing in the dust made their hands and 
clothes dirty. He made them “stand up and play 
cricket.” ‘“* Failure,” he once said, “is a word un- 
known to me.” In this boast lay the inflexible deter- 
mination with which he forced the partition of India so 
that his own Muslim people could be free. 

The political background to Jinnah’s life was extra- 
ordinary. He was in many ways an anomaly in Eastern 
politics. He was born in Karachi, but did not use the 
language of his people. English was the language he 
spoke and he was a skilled debater in it. He was twice 
married, but remained in his essence a celibate and 
isolated man. Many of his co-religionists criticised his 
lack of orthodoxy. But, by the creation of Pakistan, 
he did more than any other Muslim of his time to further 
the spread of Islam. His honesty and integrity were so 
unmovable as to seem almost eccentric. Unlike his 
political opponents, he was a realist and no “ apostle of 
frenzy.” His strength of purpose was proved during 
his last years when he was dying of tuberculosis. It was 
his will-power alone that won the unique victory over 
the British Raj and over the dominant Hindus. 

Hector Bolitho’s book is only incidentally political 
history, though it covers dramatically all relevant 
events. 


With Illustrations 18s, net 
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The Phantom Caravan 


by Sir Owen O’Malley, K.C.M.G. 


With commendable self-discipline these memoirs 
of a Diplomatist reveal few secrets and—with the 
exception of strong views about Russia and Poland 
—pass few judgments on the political controversies 
of his day. The author avoids descriptions of 
social functions and personal criticisms. 


Nevertheless, in a series of snap-shots of official 
and private experiences, he illuminates the quality 
of his life as well—and this seems to be the real 
object of the book—as showing how rich life can be 
for those who take its ups and its downs with 
enterprise, sensitivity and good temper. 


The story begins with childhood in South Oxford- 
shire, passes quickly through school and university 
and then expands to cover experiences in the Foreign 
Office, in Russia in 1925 and 1941, in China, 
Mexico, Spain, Hungary, Poland and Portugal ; 
reaching its conclusions in the West of Ireland. 


Readers of books by the author’s wife—Ann 
Bridge—will not be surprised to find that Sir Owen 
O’Malley is very much alive to the beauties of 
nature and the enticements of alien cultures ; and 
the brief description of such things, like the 
author’s observations on political events, are clearly 
meant to throw an oblique light on his general 
attitude to life as he found it. 


With Illustrations 
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SIR MORTIMER WHEELER 


A new survey of Roman adventuring 
far beyond the itical frontiers of the 
Roman world from Ireland to China. 
A great book on a fascinating subject. 
Ilustrated. 25s. net. 


Desert Adventure 


BRIAN STUART 


An exciting and amusing book about 
adventurous travel in Syria, the Sahara, 
and Timbuktu. 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 


Pocket encyclopaedia 


Covers a wide range 
of subjects: baro- 
meters, clocks, furni- 
ture, glass, pewter, 
silver, porcelain, 
weapons, etc. 


Fully illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
The Whale Hunters 
written & illustrated by 


GEOFFRY WHITTAM 


Linked stories of a whaling family 
through two centuries with many wonder- 
ful illustrations. 


11s. 6d. net. [Age 11 up.) 


The Book of Ralf 


PHILLIS GARRARD 


An adventurous story of England in the 
Middle Ages. An exciting tale with an 
accurate background. 


Mlustrated. 9s. 6d. met. (Age 10 up.) 


G. BELL & SONS, LTD. 


Chinese 
Literature 


A quarterly magazine bringing you the 

best of the new writing, poetry, art 

and literary criticism of modern China. 

Beautiful colour prints in every issue. 
Order a copy now. 


PRICE Is. 6d. POST 6d. 


Annual Subscription 5s. 
Order from any newsagent or from 
COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
44 & 45 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 


Imperial Frontiers 
— — 


Autumn, 1954 


MAGAZINE 


BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


BOMFREY’S BOYS 
(Illustrated) es by John Verney 


THE TEA PARTY (A Story) .. by Peter Green 
A NOTE ON FRANCE .. we by Storm Jameson 
SONNET by Margiad Evans 


KUMARI (A Story) ma by William Buchan 


JOHN MURRAY, 50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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At present the CoRNHILL appears quarterly and will publish occasional Supple- 
ments containing work of up to 35,000 words in length. 

The Editor asks that all contributions should be addressed to him at $0 Albe- 
marle Street, London, W.1, and accompanied by a stamped envelope. 

Subscriptions for the CorNHILL are available from any bookseller or from 
50 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. A subscription for 4 issues costs 10s. 8d. 
and for 8 issues 215. 4d., including postage. 


Made and Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tanner Ltd., Frome and London 
and Published by John Murray (Publishers) Ltd. 
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New Pocket Cartoons 


Osbert 


Laneaster 


STUDIES FROM 
THE LIFE 


His observation is penetrating, 
his wit profound. None of the 
characters in this book is wholly 
imaginary. Truth and fiction, 
sense and nonsense are all de- 
picted with that startling and 
stimulating wit that has made 
Osbert Lancaster the father 
of the ‘pocket cartoon’ and 
‘the most observant and high- 
spirited of our living comic 
draughtsmen.’ 
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MAKE WRITING YOUR 
HOBBY THIS WINTER 


If you have “ always meant to write when you had time” you can have no 
better time than now. Bigger papers, bigger chances. Don’t put it off any 
longer. The LSJ for 35 years has led the world in correspondence coaching 
of a personal character that is unequalled. LSJ students sell their work while 
they study and each course is planned for the individual. 

The LSJ was founded under the patronage of the great leaders of the Press 
and its unmatched results caused “ Truth” to say: “ The LSJ claims less and 


Advice is given freely to all those who would like ‘a preliminary opinion 
before they begin and there is no obligation. There are courses in Journalism, 
Story Writing, Radio or TV. Plays, Poetry, Literature and History. 

The free book “ Writing for the Press” makes no extravagant promises but 
shows you how you can enter a field that is open to all. The fees are moderate. 
Begin now with the long evenings before you. 


BUREAU 112 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 * MUSeum 4574 


“ There are LSJ Students all over the world” 


HEFFER'S 


THAT IS KNOWN 
IN ALL PARTS 


OF THE WORLD 


W. HEFFER & SONS LTD 
Petty Cury, Cambridge 


* THE MOST IMPORTANT * 
BOOK IN THE WORLD 


THE 


SECRET DOCTRINE 


By H. P. BLAVATSKY 
Fourth Edition 


The fundamental basis of the now world-wide 

teachings of Theosophy — Divine Wisdom. 
A Synthesis of Science, Religion and Philos- 

ophy from the occult point of view. 

the occult source of the elements and their 


Includes details of the four prehistoric con- 
tinents, and the evolution of Man, prehistoric 


In six handsome volumes 
Price £4 14s 6d 
Postage Inland 2s 4d 
(Abroad 4s 6d) 
CATALOGUES POST FREE 


THE 
Theosophical Publishing 
House, London, Ltd. 


68 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, WCl1 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 


JOHN VERNEY, painter and illustrator. The first instalment of his experiences with 
the Army, ‘ We Never Smoke During Battle,’ was published in the Spring, 1954, issue 
of Tue Cornutt. His book, Verney Abroad, has just been published by Collins, and 
his next book, Going to the Wars, will be published next February. 


PETER GREEN is Travel Correspondent of the Sunday Chronicle and novel critic of 
the Daily Telegraph. He has published a travel book, The Expanding Eye (Dobson), and 
his historical novel set in ancient Athens, Achilles His Armour, will be published early 
next year. He is editing the Loeb edition of Pliny’s Natural History and collecting 
material for a study of Lesbos. 


STORM JAMESON, journalist and a past President of the London Centre of the P.E.N. 
Her recent books are The Moment of Truth, The Writer’s Situation and Other Essays, The 


Green Man (Macmillan) and her new book, The Hidden River, will be published by 
Macmillan early next year. 


MARGIAD EVANS’ books include Autobiography, Country Dance (Benn), The Wooden 
Doctor (Blackwell), The Old and the Young, Creed, Poems From Obscurity and her latest 


book, A Ray of Darkness (Arthur Barker), shows something of her struggle against 
illness. 


WILLIAM BUCHAN was for three years Editor of the British edition of The Reader’s 
Digest. He has published a volume of short stories entitled The Exclusives and also 
Personal Poems (Duckworth, 1952). He is now working on a novel for which this short 
story has given him the theme. 


Bomfrey’s Boys 
An Autobiographical Adventure 


BY JOHN VERNEY 


In the Spring issue the author described army life in a pre-war 
territorial camp. Peace has changed to war, exercises in the English 
countryside have changed to manceuvres in the Middle East and opera- 
tions in Sardinia. Amos remains in the picture throughout. 


Prelude 


T was Oliver Bomfrey, I believe, who after watching our Divi- 
sional Manceuvres, nicknamed us ‘ Hitler’s secret weapon.’ The 
ironic soubriquet neatly expressed our own feelings of being not 
merely useless, but faintly absurd. Though, as Yeomen, we 
threw ourselves into everything we did with enthusiasm, the anach- 
ronism of our equipment in a war of tanks and aeroplanes was dis- 
heartening. Our sabres belonged to the same era as the old gentleman 
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Bomfrey’s Boys 


who advocated the use of pikes by the Home Guard. While armoured 
cavalry units in Egypt skirmished with the Italian enemy on the 
Cyrenaican frontier we forced unwanted help on the already adequate 
Palestine Police. We were aware, to the point of conceit, of being 
potentially a very fine Division. The long period of frustration 
marked every man among us with a sense of guilt which, in the 
course of the war, he expiated by whatever means lay open to him. 
When, a year later, the Division was mechanised, the speed and 
efficiency with which it re-trained could hardly be accounted for by 
mere ‘ keenness.’ By that time, in any case, sun, flies, exile, the Army 
itself, had worn the edge off our ‘ keenness.’ We were fighting by 
then to preserve our self-respect. 

The subjective haze, often alarming in its distortions, through which 
I peered out at the world in 1937, had lost much of its opacity by 
July 1940; my brother officers, so intimidating in pre-war camps, 
had become friendly companions ; and martial zeal had replaced my 
own earlier military ineptitude to such a degree that I had recently 
been made an Adjutant. For the fortnight preceding the manoeuvres 
I lived in a paper storm of unfamiliar Movement and Operation 
Orders. The General, a victim himself of frustration, had let his 
imagination run riot, and my mind, attuned to the Northland- 
Southland formula, had to grapple now with an initial hypothesis 
of cataclysmic dimensions, involving whole armies and air forces ; 
even navies. After lunch on the afternoon before the manceuvres 
started, most of the officers having retired to sleep, I sat in the Mess 
browsing in a copy of the scurrilously anti-British Palestine News. 
Amos snored on the Mess sofa. Noticing Oliver Bomfrey’s name 
mentioned I read the paragraph. 


* Our correspondent reports that Captain Oliver Bomfrey, M.P., famous 
son of the more famous Cabinet Minister, arrived in Cairo last week. After 
a brief but tiring visit to Armoured units patrolling the Italo-Egyptian 
frontier, he is resting for a few days at the British Embassy, before visiting 
Palestine. It will be his second visit to our country. For Oliver Bomfrey, 
M.P., as he then was, flew out here in 1938 during the troubles. After- 
wards he expressed the opinion in the House of Commons that “ the Pales- 
tine problem would be solved if all Jews were made to wear Arab headdress 
and all Arabs were made to wear blue bloomers.” That, we suspect, is 
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John Verney 
still about the extent of the gallant Captain’s political wisdom. His presence 
now in the Middle East may have more military than political significance, 
if it has any at all. “In war even a Conservative M.P. must go where he 
is sent,” Captain Bomfrey told us modestly. ‘“‘I am a serving officer on 
my way to join my Regiment, the Blues.”’ 


I chuckled aloud at the malice and the chuckle woke up Amos. 
I showed him the paper. Hardly knowing Oliver Bomfrey I was 
inclined to dismiss him as a bogus adventurer, but Amos, who knew 
him better, defended him crossly. 

“You're too damned critical. Oh, I know he’s rich and successful 
and a self-advertiser and much else that you resent. But the fact 
remains that Oliver is a clever amusing man who’s done some extra- 
ordinary things already in his life and who will probably do many 
others before this war is over ; he’s got guts’’—a remark prophetic 
for both of us. 

Back in the cool sanctuary of the Orderly Room the telephone rang. 
The Brigade Major was on the line. 

“ Everything under control for to-night? No worries?” 

“None,” I lied calmly. 

“Good. Well, here is one. The General and that bastard Oliver 
Bomfrey have been lunching here. They'll be with you in about 
twenty minutes. Bomfrey bet the General a fiver you'd all be asleep, 
so I promised not to warn you.” 

“Thanks. What's Bomfrey doing? I’ve just been reading about 
him.” 

“That’s another worry for you. He’s on some sort of private 
mission and is going to watch the manoeuvres. The General wants 
you to fix him up with a horse and look after him.” 

“ But he’s in the Lumpers,” I protested. “ Why can’t he go to 
them ?” 

“Frankly, they won't have him. Anyway, he likes you better. 
It’s your own fault. You have a reputation for obliging. O.K.?” 

“Oh, O.K.,” I said wearily. 

There are only two sorts of General, the rugged and the smooth. 
Of the two the smooth is the more to be feared. Our own General 
was very smooth indeed. It was considerate of the Brigade Major 
to have rung. The Orderly Room Sergeant ran to warn the Guard 
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commander and to wake up R.S.M. Burge, while I ran to wake the 
Colonel, calling on the way at the Officers’ Mess to see that tea was 
prepared. 

“ Hell’s dust!” the Colonel muttered drowsily, jumping out of 
bed. “ Still, it will be fun to see Oliver again.” 

Twenty-one minutes after the Brigade Major had telephoned, the 
Colonel and I sat at our desks in the Orderly Room looking busy. 
Through the window we watched the dun-coloured staff car, flying 
a red flag, drive up to the gates. As the General and Bomfrey strolled 
towards the Orderly Room, R.S.M. Burge, with brilliant timing, 
happened to walk past. His hand, his arm, his whole body vibrated 
like a steel spring with the sheer dynamism of his salute. The Colonel 
and I giggled. The General walked into the Orderly Room un- 
announced. We leapt to our feet. 

“Oh, hullo Sir,” said the Colonel. “ This is a surprise. No one 
warned us you were coming.” 

Excellent, you're awake laughed the General. Now Oliver 
owes me a fiver. Where’s the fellow got to?” 

I was sent to find him. He was standing joking with the R.S.M. 
outside the Orderly Room. It was typical of Bomfrey to know 
Burge’s name and to talk to him now as if he was the one person in 
the whole Middle East he had wanted to meet. 

There’s a man for you,” R.S.M. Burge said later. “I'd do any- 
thing for a man like that. He can talk with kings nor lose the common 
touch...” The R.S.M. had a passion for Kipling. 

When the General had left, the Colonel went back to sleep and I 
entertained our distinguished visitor ; or, rather, he entertained both 
of us. His ideas and opinions about the conduct of the war, global 
in their scope, bubbled out unceasingly in a stream of beautifully 
formulated English prose. Like the R.S.M. I succumbed immediately 
to the force of his personality and quickly forgot both my former 
prejudices and the pile of correspondence awaiting attention in the 
Orderly Room, though I began to understand why the Lumpers 
had refused to have him for the manoeuvres. Sublimely egotistical, 
he took it for granted that the pleasure of his company more than out- 
weighed any inconvenience it might cause. The disarming frankness 
of his remarks did not always please. As we stood looking out 
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of the Mess windows, he waved towards the splendid view across 
Esdraelon : 


“ How pleasant, how restful, to be up here—so far from anywhere 
that really matters !” 

Conscious, perhaps, that he had not been altogether tactful, Bomfrey 
descended suddenly to my level and showed a flattering sympathy 
for my problems. He questioned me about my wife, whom he had 
known before the war. 

“T’m flying back to England as soon as the manoeuvres are over. 
If you like I'll take a letter and deliver it personally.” 

It was a generous offer, more generous than the spirit of the letter 
I quickly wrote for him to take. 

“If this ever reaches you, which I doubt, it will be by the hand of 
your old boy-friend. He has been amazing us yokels with stories 
of the great big world. By his account, he was the first man to step 
ashore at Narvik, the last to step into the sea at Dunkirk. For your 
sake, I have lent him Caesar to ride. Did ever husband do more ?’ 

As a result of the last magnanimous gesture I had to approach 
Victor Bone at dinner for the loan of a horse. I explained the cir- 
cumstances. “ Bloody politician,” he growled within Bomfrey’s 
hearing. “Let him walk.” However, he consented finally to lend 
me a mare from his Squadron. 

“ | think she'll do for you nicely,” he added dourly. The equivocal 
meaning of this remark became apparent later. 

After dinner, aware of a plot to dump ‘ the bloody politician’ in 
a horse-trough, Amos and I hastened him away from the Mess. In 
our room he continued to enthral us with further accounts of the 
war, in which, so far, he seemed to have roamed about at will. 

Bomfrey threw himself into everything he undertook with an 
infectious zeal. ““ What fun this will be!” he cried, mounting 
Caesar as the Divisional Manceuvres began. “ It is years since I rode 
on a gee-gee.” 

In the next days the columns of cavalry moving over the parched 
hills of Northern Palestine, each column a black snake throwing off 
a white plume of dust, were a lovely sight to watch, but I had little 
time to enjoy it. Prompted gently by my patient Colonel and fearful 
of letting him down, I picked up the duties of an Adjutant in the 
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field as I went. The manoeuvres, among other things, were an 
exercise in staff communications and an Adjutant is the ultimate and 
bottom link in the chain ; a flustered and incompetent link in my 
case. Amos, who followed in a map-filled truck, smiled maliciously 
at me each time we set up our R.H.Q. 

“Serve you right,” his attitude implied. “ Be a keen soldier if 
you must but don’t expect sympathy from me.” 

I was harassed in other ways too. The horse Victor Bone had 
lent me was a vicious little creature and wouldn’t walk. She jog- 
trotted, letting out an occasional kick and had to be ‘ridden’ the 
whole time. And I was in no mood for equestrianism. I was in 
agony from the piles. Red-hot throbbing pains shot up my back 
and I finished each march of twenty or thirty miles standing in the 
stirrups and holding the front-arch of the saddle, my teeth clenched 
and the sweat pouring off me. Every step my horse took was a 
torment and I cursed every stumble. I longed for Caesar’s comfort- 
able gait. Passing Victor Bone, my horse in a lather, he shouted at 
me for the world to hear, ““ What’s the matter? That little mare is 
as quiet as a lamb usually. You must be one of those chaps with an 
electric arse 

I welcomed therefore the opportunities to dismount and, in the 
shade of a prickly pear, to decode the latest message from Brigade or 
to write out our own operation orders. 

“ For Christ sake get a move on with that map,” I snapped at Amos 
who was marking one for me to show the Colonel. It was unwise to 
try and bully Amos. He put the map down deliberately and lit 
a cigarette. 

“You may like to think of yourself as Napoleon,” he said slowly, 
“but your performance as Adjutant reminds me more of the Marx 
Brothers.” 

Oliver Bomfrey, on the other hand, enjoyed the manceuvres. 
Uninhibited by the usual military conventions and protected by his 
friendship with the General, he ‘ swanned’ about on Caesar, offering 
advice to commanders, sometimes with disruptive effects. He had 
attached himself at one point to Victor Bone. The latter’s Squadron, 
riding into a defile, found itself confronted unexpectedly by a Troop 
of ‘the enemy.’ Victor Bone wavered. 
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“Charge! Bone, Charge!” yelled Oliver Bomfrey. 

Drawing the sword I had lent him and flourishing it romantically, 
Bomfrey put his own advice into execution. Not unwillingly, half 
Victor Bone’s Squadron followed his lead. In the subsequent con- 
fusion a Trooper was spiked in the arm and a horse, breaking a leg, 
had to be destroyed. 

That evening the Colonel, with his usual tact, suggested to Bomfrey 
that he might obtain a wider picture of the manoeuvres from the 
General’s car. Bomfrey saw the point. But he was quite unre- 
pentant about the charge. 

“You can’t train troops for war without spilling a little blood,” he 
maintained. 

Amos drove him over to Divisional H.Q. after dinner. And I 
welcomed the prospect of riding Caesar again. 

The manoeuvres drew to their end. On the last day our own 
column, kicking up its cloud of dust, wound through the Musmus 
Pass. The Regiment was preceded as always by two Troopers, 
known tactically as ‘ points.’ They carried drawn swords with 
which presumably to prod lurking enemy tanks. You can see the 
same cavalry formation any day of the week when the Life Guards 
ride down The Mall. The Arab fellaheen, cultivating their little 
terraces of earth among the rocks, were impressed by our panache, 
but a more sophisticated Jewish onlooker gave us a sceptical glance. 
As we debouched, to use the Army word, out of the Pass on to the 
Plain by Megiddo we met the General sitting by his car. Oliver 
Bomfrey sat with him. The General beckoned us over. Bomfrey 
was refilling the General’s glass with iced coffee. He winked at us 
from behind the General’s camp chair and made a rude sign. My cye, 
ever observant of such matters, noticed a cold chicken salad and other 
delicacies on the white tablecloth spread on the ground. The General 
swallowed a mouthful of smoked salmon before speaking. 

“The manceuvres are over,” he said genially. “ There’s a signal 
on its way to you somewhere but don’t bother to wait for it. Collect 
your Regiment up and march for home. I feel we have mortified 
the flesh long enough.” 

As we rode away I overheard a fascinating scrap of conversation. 

Yes, I realise that,” Bomfrey said in reply to some inaudible remark 
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the General made. “I'll send a wire to Winston as soon as I get 
back to Cairo to-morrow.” 

Everything completes a pattern if seen from a sufficient distance. 
I have wondered for fourteen years what Bomfrey’s wire to Winston 
could have been about. Now at least I can guess. Glancing casually 
through The Second World War I came upon a minute addressed by the 
Prime Minister to the C.I.G.S. The minute is dated 8.9.40, a day or 
two after Bomfrey would have reached Cairo. 


“It has been heart-breaking to me to watch these splendid Units fooled 
away for a whole year. It is an insult to the Scots Greys and Household 
Cavalry to tether them to horses at the present time. There might be 
something to be said for a few battalions of infantry or cavalrymen mounted 
on ponies for the rocky hills of Palestine, but these historic Regular Regi- 
ments have a right to play a man’s part in the war.’ 


Youthful loyalties are tenacious. It amused me to notice a trace 
of resentment in myself, reading the minute, that our own historic 
but not regular Regiment was not referred to. In those days we 
prided ourselves that what the ‘ Lumpers,’ as we called the Household 
Cavalry, could do, we could do as well—probably better. However, 


Sir Winston Churchill does elsewhere refer to ‘our own choice 
Yeomanry Division.’ 
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E reached a transit camp outside Algiers on June 14th, 1943, 

six officers and fifty men tired and dirty from hastening 3,000 
miles across North Africa in summer dust and heat. Oliver Bomfrey 
and Matthew Prendergast, who had flown to Algiers a fortnight 
earlier to plan the operation, whatever it might be, met us on arrival. 
They were living in great comfort on a submarine depot ship in Algiers 
harbour, where we should all join them in a week. Beyond that clue, 
they refused for security reasons to tell us what we longed to know. 

“It’s a tricky operation but a worthwhile one, I think you'll agree,” 
Matthew said. “ Take all the exercise you can here. After that 
you'll be cooped up on the depot ship for briefing.” 

“ And after that?” 

“Come on,” Oliver interrupted, looking at his watch. “ We've 
got to rush back for that cocktail party. See you in a week.” 

They had given us little enough to speculate upon. We knew 
nothing of the next Allied strategic move beyond the common know- 
ledge that a combined force was assembling in Algiers and Tunis to 
invade—where ? Greece, Italy, Sicily, the South of France even ? 
Presumably a submarine would drop us in one of those places as 
part of the invasion. On the whole I was glad I should be landing 
by submarine rather than by parachute. I had not greatly enjoyed 
jumping out of acroplanes. 

With our unusual luggage and equipment we must have been an 
uncouth contingent, even for a transit camp. Our uniform, designed 
originally by Oliver but modified by each man to suit his individual 
tastes, struck a note of piratical elegance and variety but the orthodox 
Camp Commandant found our appearance displeasing. However, 
on orders from above, he grudgingly did his best for us. Thanks to 
Matthew and Oliver the legend that we were hush-hush troops to be 
left strictly to our own devices had preceded us. We fostered it. 
Pleading lack of time we peeled no potatoes. And our habit of 
spending the nights out of the camp on training marches and our days 
in it asleep immunised us from the routine chores, though not from 
malaria which, unwittingly, most of us contracted then with dis- 
astrous consequences later. 

The Commandant was glad when, at the end of the week, Matthew 
and Oliver collected us with lorries. 
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“Well, good luck Bomfrey’s Boys,” he said with forced jollity. 
Then he added: “I suppose your outfit contributes something or 
other to the war effort.” 

Not that we had given him much to complain about. Our disci- 
pline was strict. No one had been drunk and disorderly. 1 think 
he would have preferred it if they had. It was simply our difference 
that annoyed him ; that and being called ‘ my dear’ by the fantastic 
Fizzy. 

The latter’s real name was unpronounceable. He was called Fizzy 
because the first two syllables of it sounded like Fitzroy and Fizzy 
suited his ebullient personality. Before the war, we gathered, he 
had been a cosmopolitan playboy. He had come out to Africa 
with the Free French, had fought at Bir Hachim and had been enrolled 
by Oliver one evening at the Mohammed Ali club. He claimed, 
when incited, that he was a Polish Count, but Kempster, the only 
one of us who could pronounce Fizzy’s real name, told us privately 
that that was nonsense and that he happened to know Fizzy was of 
Armenian Jewish extraction. 

Kempster was one who always happened to know. More intel- 
lectual, less flamboyant and amusing than Fizzy, his own pre-war life 
had run on similar if less exalted lines and the question which of 
them knew Paris the better was a constant point of friction. Once 
Amos, who disliked Kempster, called him ‘ a poor man’s Fizzy—almost 
moussec.” Kempster went white and for a moment I thought he 
was going to draw the Luger which at all times he carried pretentiously 
strapped to his leg in a fancy holster. 

“Oh you English schoolboys and your humour,” he growled 
instead. 

Kempster was half-German. Perhaps because of that, perhaps 
because hitherto he had worked in an Intelligence department in Cairo 
and had seen nothing of the war, he was neurotically obsessed with 
some personal military ideal. To those, like Amos and myself, who 
looked upon the supposed toughness of our training as a tedious 
necessity, Kempster’s evident delight in it all and his pride in belonging 
to such an extraordinary organisation as Bomfrey’s Boys seemed 
exaggerated and irritating. In retrospect I find him a rather pathetic 
character, as if his mother weaned him too early or something. Per- 
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sonally I got on well with him. _I liked, in those days, to talk endlessly 
about art and so did he. 

Two sunny-faced young men called Jim and Bryan, recruited from 
an Infantry Regiment, made up our complement of officers. Sus- 
picious at first of Fizzy, they had come to accept having their checks 
patted and being called ‘ beautiful boys’ by him. I often wondered 
what they wrote in their letters home to Aberdeen. 

Our N.C.O.s and men were mostly cast in the same mould as 
Jim and Bryan. For Matthew, though he agreed with Oliver that 
eccentrics might make good officers in this sort of unit, insisted that 
the men should be first-class soldiers by ordinary standards. Many 
of our privates had been N.C.O.s with their own battalions and had 
voluntarily dropped their rank to join, though usually they were 
soon reinstated. It was a measure of the prestige which Matthew’s 
personal exploits, coupled with Oliver’s high-level string-pulling, 
had built up for the unit during 1942 that we were allowed a high 
proportion of officers and N.C.O.s on our strength. None of the 
officers and few of the men who had helped them in the early days 
were now left. Most of us were untried as small-scale raiders. Our 
initial success would have to depend on latent red-Indianism and on 
luck. Mostly on luck. 

Driving through Algiers, a brief glimpse of the large hotels along 
the front and of the overhanging kasbah awakened pleasant memories 
of watching Pepe le Moko in the Curzon Cinema ; the harbour too 
where, if I remembered rightly, Jean Gabin had stabbed himself to 
death, while his mistress sailed away. Ah, the Curzon Cinema. It 
seemed long ago. The hotels were now military H.Q.s and the 
harbour had changed no less. 

In the crowd of bustling warships and landing craft, loading up 
with tanks, troops, guns and what not, the submarine depot ship, 
newly painted in cream with a dark blue band round the top of her 
hull, stood out with an air of prim innocence. A layman might 
have wondered at first, as I did, what this luxury-liner could be, 
anchored at this time in this place ; until he spotted the two or three 
long black shapes in the water beneath her. The sight of them startled 
me unpleasantly. Of course I had expected to see them as, at the 
dentist, you expect but are still always dismayed to see the drill. 
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Now they were a not wholly welcome reminder of the price to be 
paid for the past five months’ inactivity. Or, to take a more cheerful 
view, the price to be paid for returning home. In that light I was 
more prepared to face submarines or any other bogies in the path. 

As our launch chugged slowly through the dense harbour traffic, 
Oliver described the comforts in store for us. “‘ Silver and glass on 
mahogany dining tables . . . spring mattresses and hot water in the 
cabins . . . toast and butter with every meal . . . real whisky and 
Players cigarettes on tap...” Oliver catalogued the attractions, 
and even Matthew, aquiline, brooding, nervous, ascetically indifferent 
to what he ate or how he slept, agreed morosely that the Navy knew 
how to do themselves well. 

So, for a few days—we did not yet know how long—we were to 
live with the Navy. What was the Navy like? I had always won- 
dered. Avid, in a superficial way, for new experience I looked 
forward to the taste of a different sort of life, if only as an anodyne 
to fear. The Army was stale enough. The R.A.F. I could imagine 
without wishing to experience it. Through books, through visits 
to their messes and airfields, I felt I knew the R.A.F. Besides, there 
it was flying about overhead all the time. But the Navy was unknown 
and mysterious. The typical Naval officer, if such existed, must be 
a dedicated man, a Captain Ahab, turned out from himself towards 
the elements to the point where extraversion becomes mysticism. 
Yes, that was it. Airmen and soldiers were poets, they knew ecstasy 
but within the bounds of earth. Sailors were mystics. It sounded 
paradoxical, because after all airmen flew and sailors stayed on the 
sea. But felt it was so and, tentatively, I outlined my train of thought 
to Amos beside me. He had a headache from the sun. 

“ Oh, stop talking rubbish,” he said irritably. 

We arrived alongside. The vast pile of our extraordinary baggage 
began to accumulate on the virginally pure and gleaming quarter- 
deck. Cases marked * High Explosive’ and ‘Handle with Care,’ 
floppy deflated rubber-boats like monstrous fish, strange bulky ruck- 
sacks, and assorted firearms. . .. The pile grew and spread across 
the clean surface, leaving stains of grease and grime. Soon, however, 
we and our belongings had been removed from public view to a more 
seemly inconspicuity below decks. There, in the well-ordered 
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interior, we sct up immediately on arrival our own characteristic 
island of confusion and hubbub in a small cabin allotted to us for an 
office. The shape of our future, which Matthew and Oliver now 
unfolded to us, was briefly this. 

The Allied Army was to land in Sicily on July roth. German 
torpedo-bombers, based on Sardinian airfields, might do great damage 
to the fleet of transports. The R.A.F. had attacked and would con- 
tinue to attack those airfields but, to supplement this vital work, a 
submarine would put three parties of Bomfrey’s Boys ashore on the 
west coast of Sardinia on the nights of June 30th, July rst and 2nd. 
At the same time a second submarine would land a fourth party on 
the east coast to form a base on which the others would converge 
and from which they would all be evacuated on July 24th. 

The three assault parties, cach consisting of two officers and twelve 
men, would split after landing to attack separate airfields so that six 
airfields would be covered in all. The patrols, as we called them, 
coupled in this way would be Bryan’s and Kempster’s, Amos’s and 
mine, Matthew’s and Jim’s, and they would be dropped in that order. 
There were, obviously, innumerable hazards ; the submarine journey, 
the landing in rubber-dinghies, the approach march across wild 
unknown country occupied, we must assume, by a hostile civil popu- 
lation, the difficulty of entering the airfields and of placing time-bombs 
on the planes, the still longer escape march across Sardinia to the R.V. 
on the east coast and, trickiest part of all, the eventual take-off by 
rubber-dinghy and submarine again. 

Having conceived the plan and committed us to it, Matthew and 
Oliver were anxious to hear that the rest of us approved. 

“| think we should all look at it like this,” Matthew said. “* There 
are roughly two hundred German bombers dispersed over the half- 
dozen airfields we hope to attack. » Each bomber is potentially capable 
of sinking a troop carrier, that is of putting perhaps two thousand men 
out of action before the Sicily landing. If, between us, we succeed 
in destroying only one German bomber then the operation will have 
been worth attempting. And, of course, I believe we shall destroy 
many more than that.” 

Oliver and Fizzy, as the least athletic of us, were to form the base 
party on the east coast. They alone would have a wireless set and, 
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scanning the Mediterranean from their hilltop, they might be able 
to send back priceless information of enemy fleet movements while 
they waited for us to reach them. 

“Why even if the rest of you do nothing,” Oliver explained, “ it 
is conceivable that Fizzy and I might spot the Scharnhorst and get her 
sunk. That alone would justify the whole operation.” 

Anarchic though the organisation of Bomfrey’s Boys was in many 
respects, we accepted Matthew’s and, to a lesser degree, Oliver's 
leadership unquestioningly. After all, they had done these things 
before, we had not. Moreover they were themselves involved as 
much as anyone in the operation they had planned. In a way the 
craziness of the project was its attraction. Whatever cach of us may 
have felt privately about the chances of success, we agreed with 
them now that it was well worth attempting. 

The Captain of the Submarine Flotilla, under whose orders we 
came, was known as Captain ‘S.’ The impersonality of the name 
added to the nightmarish Kafka-esque feeling that was growing in 
me. We only met him once, on the first evening, at a conference 
to go through the plans. As the details had already been worked 
out by Matthew and Oliver with the Naval and Military staffs the 
conference was a polite formality to put Captain ‘S’ in the picture. 
He was a tall gaunt man, like a mastiff dressed in white. Here, I 
thought, is my Ahab, my mystic. We sat on a row of chairs in front 
of him at his desk. A map of the western Mediterranean showing 
Sardinia hung behind. On this Oliver explained our military objec- 
tives and the two submarine commanders plotted the route they were 
proposing to take us. Most of the time Captain ‘ S$’ listened silently, 
the gloom of his expression intensifying. One felt that, with so 
much else on his mind at present, he could raise only moderate interest 
in our little venture. He exchanged a few technicalities about 
‘ danger-spots ’ with the submarine commanders. Once, pointing to 
an area off the Sardinian coast we should have to pass through, he 
said, ““ Some nasty accidents there lately.” It was like being under 
an anasthetic and listening at the same time to the surgeons discussing 
the geography of one’s stomach. 

Captain ‘S’ rose, at length, to indicate that the conference was 
over. 
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“Well, gentlemen, good luck to you all. I’m sorry to say that 
I think you have a very slender chance of survival.” 

And on that cheerful note we filed out. The odd thing was that 
I felt more exhilarated than depressed by the interview with Captain 
‘S.’ I was, I knew, entering on the crisis of my war. I had been 
away three and a half years. It was all or nothing now ; the higher 
the stakes, the higher my claim to repatriation when the immediate 
battle was over. Or so the confused argument ran in my head. But 
it was not really a matter of argument, it was a matter of faith. I 
believed that I was heading at last for home, by whatever devious 
route. I continued to believe it, against much evidence. To amuse 
me, Matthew and Oliver had arranged with G.H.Q. in Algiers that 
the whole operation should be called ‘Swann.’ Superstitiously, I 
took that as a good omen. And if I was to go down, I was touched 
that I should be doing so in the name of Proust’s most famous 
character. 

A General in the War Office once told me that in his opinion all 
irregular formations and private armies like Bomfrey’s Boys con- 
tributed precisely nothing to Allied victory. All they did was to 
offer a too-casy, because romanticised, form of gallantry to a few 
anti-social irresponsible individualists, who sought a more personal 
satisfaction from the war than that of standing their chance, like 
proper soldiers, of being bayoneted in a slit-trench or burnt alive in 
a tank. He went so far as to hint that Bomfrey’s Boys in particular 
had caused more dislocation to its own side than it ever had to the 
enemy. 

I never argue with Generals. This one was much bescarred with 
wounds and beflagged with medals for bravery, gained fighting like 
a proper soldier, so I felt he was entitled to his point of view. Besides, 
I thought he was perfectly right. 

The theory, held by most of us, that so far from being tough little 
heroes, we were simply escapists, used to infuriate the militaristic 
Kempster. Nor did anyone on the depot ship, except perhaps 
Kempster again, delude himself that what we were setting out to 
attempt would make the smallest difference to the Sicily landing. 
Doubtless our presence in Sardinia would cause mild alarm in German 
and Italian circles on the island, but, at a tenth of the cost, a flight of 
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Spitfires could do more damage in ten seconds on the airfields than 
we were ever likely to do in three weeks. If we were eager, light- 
heartedly enough, to undertake Operation Swann, it was for the 
adventure itself rather than for its military significance. As for the 
General’s other charge, dislocating our own side was our favourite 
sport ; or so it must have seemed to outsiders. Small-scale oper- 
ations appeared to need more preparation and to cause more trouble 
all round than a full-dress battle. Weeks of planning preceded them, 
planning down to the smallest detail of equipment. Yet when the 
Day came everything had been replanned including, perhaps, the 
purpose of the operation itself. There was a hectic last-minute rush 
for different maps, new equipment, whatever the latest brain-wave 
had discovered to be ‘ absolutely essential’ to success. 

The confusion in the small cabin where we all worked was in- 
describable. Thirty sets of maps, each comprising a dozen sheets in 
varying scales, covered the floor, the bunk, the table. Then there 
were the countless air photographs to be studied in the stereoscope ; 
cases of special stores too valuable to be dumped with the rest of our 
kit in the ship’s hold ; binoculars, compasses, a new design in knife- 
wire-cutters ; experimental rations which the unashamedly greedy 
Oliver insisted on sampling ; top-secret Intelligence reports and old 
tourist guide-books ; specimens of the latest idea in weapons or 
hats... There were at all times six of us trying to concentrate on 
the work in hand while another six, visitors from the Army, Navy or 
Air Force H.Q.’s, offered help and advice. 

To be fair to Bomfrey’s Boys, on this occasion much of the con- 
fusion was due to stroke upon stroke of unpredictable bad luck. 
Operation Swann seemed ill-fated from the start. The first blow fell 
after the conference with Captain ‘ S.’ 

When the Staff Officer from G.H.Q., who had been concerned with 
Operation Swann, arrived unexpectedly on the depot ship, we assumed 
he was paying us a social visit. But he was not. 

“I’m afraid you're not going to like this a bit,” he said at once to 
Matthew and Oliver. “ But the C.-in-C. has decided that you both 
know far too much about coming events to be allowed to land in 
an enemy country ten days before ‘ Husky” starts. So I’m afraid 
you'll both have to stay behind.” 
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No need to describe the general consternation, the storm of pro- 
tests, that followed. The sudden decision, if somewhat late in the 
day, was reasonable. And it was, the officer assured us, absolutely 
final. Oliver, caught out at last by his own love of sharing the secrets 
of State, felt he had been made ridiculous. He rushed off to protest 
in person but was properly snubbed for his pains. Seeing protests 
were futile, Matthew recovered his temper quickly and set about 
briefing us for all he was worth. He worked himself to a ghost in 
the five days that were left. Amos and I understood exactly how he 
felt. As it happened we were soon to feel exactly the same. 

The next morning three of our men went ill, complaining of 
severe headaches. And Fizzy, falling downstairs after breakfast, dis- 
located his knee. I visited him in the sick bay. To my embarrass- 
ment he was weeping, partly with the pain, mostly with vexation. 

“My dear, two things are driving me mad!” he said. “* One is 
that of course everyone will say I am glad of this excuse not to go 
on the operation. The other is that they will be right!” 

Fizzy’s self-honesty was always delightful. Later in the war he 
redeemed this set-back, landing by parachute on the roof of the 
Monte Carlo casino, which, for him, was home. I believe he is 
still there. 

Each day more men, though no more officers, fell sick. We had 
been eating mepocrine pills for weeks, so no one diagnosed malaria. 
Their complaint was attributed to the richness of Naval food after 
years of an Army diet. 

Among many visitors, I recall a native of Sardinia, who painted a 
gloriously over-optimistic picture of the food and water we should 
find there (for we would have to live off the land) ; and an American 
Major, who lectured us solemnly on hew to behaye if we were taken 
prisoner. Having stressed the importance of giving nothing away 
under interrogation, he went on to list a few of the pleasant methods, 
thumbscrews and that sort of thing, that might be used to squeeze 
further information from us. 

“ Ah, well,” he concluded, looking around at us, “I guess you 
boys are tough. You'll take it, I’m sure.” 

I daresay he was doing his best. 

“I’m beginning to feel I have a rendezvous with death after all,” 
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Amos muttered when he had gone. We liked quoting poetic tags 
at each other. 

By the time we were due to sail Operation Swann had virtually 
been replanned. All the original patrols had been reconstituted and 
only three airfields were to be attempted. Kempster and Jim would 
leave the submarine on successive nights to tackle one small airfield 
each. Amos and I would land together two nights later, farther 
north on the west coast, to attack a larger airfield near Alghero, with 
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possibly a second one on our route south-castwards. Bryan replaced 
Oliver and Fizzy in the base party. 

To top everything, Amos and I both developed septic feet. In 
an excess of zeal, we had blistered them badly during a training 
march in the transit camp. At the last minute and as a precaution, 
in case we were unfit to land, Matthew borrowed a spare officer from 
S.O.E., a fiery Frenchman called Gaston. He was to be briefed in 
our role during the submarine journey. 

We embarked—squeezed would be a better word—on our sub- 
marine, H.M.S. Tiber, on the evening of June 27th, five officers and 
twenty-four men. At the same time Bryan and his party left on their 
submarine. I remember, as if it were yesterday, looking back at 
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the depot ship, before I too disappeared after the rest down the hatch. 
Matthew and Oliver were leaning over the handrail watching. At 
that moment the ship’s bugler sounded the dinner-call. In a few 
minutes they would be sitting round the mahogany table, with its 
china and glass and toast and butter, and I should have begun my 
journey. I waved to them. 

For the only time in my life I felt like a great tragic actor. 


* * * * * 


Helping to clear up some old files in the War Office after the 
Armistice, | came upon one labelled ‘ Operation Swann.’ On the 
premonition that I might someday wish to write about these things, 
I appropriated it. The file contains several drafts of outline plans, 
amended here and there in Oliver’s handwriting ; long lists of stores, 
in which Matthew’s meticulous attention to detail is recognisable ; 
reports by the submarine commanders and by a R.ALF. pilot; an 
appendix labelled * Lessons learnt for future use’ ; and then, inevit- 
ably, where information would be most interesting, silence. 

The Captain of H.M.S. Tiber, called Grigson, was not, on a first 
impression, such a good type as most submarine commanders, and we 
noticed with alarm a tension between him and his officers ; *‘ Chiefy,’ 
the Engineer ; Jimmy, the first Lieutenant, and the two remaining 
junior officers, very young men indeed whose actual job I never made 
out, though they were always busy on watch or elsewhere, when not 
snatching a quick sleep in their bunks. One, tall and lugubrious, was 
nicknamed * Death,’ because of his unusual pallor. In the other, Craps, 
I discovered a passion for music and he had on board a good collection 
of classical records which, for fear of detection, could not be played 
at sea. Enemy asdic apparatus was said to be particularly sensitive 
to the sound of Beethoven. 

The tiny wardroom had now to accommodate six more of us ; 
Kempster, Jim, Amos, Gaston, myself and ‘ Gruff.’ The last was 
a small-boat specialist, attached to us with two sailors by the Navy to 
help inflate the rubber-dinghies and generally to speed us off the 
submarine, when, surfaced a mile or two off the Sardinian coast, every 
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second would be precious. Gruff was a cheerful faun-like person 
who played the penny-whistle. 

Amos and I had come aboard with bandaged fect, armed with 
further dressings and medicine. We had four or five days on board 
in which to cure ourselves, before reaching our dropping-off point. 
Gaston meanwhile stood ready to replace, perhaps to accompany us, 
whichever we decided. Amos and I were determined he should do 
neither and that we should be fit in time. 

Our 24 men were crowded in the fore-ends. Half naked, sweating, 
unshaven, sprawled among the forest of meaningless tubes and levers 
and technical gadgets, they looked like part of a scene in any submarine- 
film-drama. 

The eighteen-hour-day periods spent submerged were not un- 
pleasant. We slept and read and listened to Gruff’s penny-whistle. 
Above all we looked forward to the joys of surfacing after nightfall, 
to breathing the cool fresh air pumped through the ship, to smoking 
cigarettes, and to eating the excellent Naval food—dinner first and 
then breakfast six hours later before diving again. 

More of our men went down with malaria, though we attributed 
their headaches, difficulty in breathing and lack of appetite to their 
conditions of living. ‘ Just claustrophobia, lack of air, heat exhaustion 

. . we diagnosed hopefully when faced on the first morning by the 
ghastly apparition of Guardsman Jones. In normal health and look- 
ing his best, Guardsman Jones, with his close-set eyes, and low forehead, 
with his absence of front teeth except for two molar tusks, and his 
huge wrists, would have been well cast as one of the crowd in some 
melodramatised version of the French Revolution. Now his appear- 
ance was terrifying. He choked and retched, writhing pitifully on 
the floor. There was nothing we could do. The submarine could 
not be brought to the surface on his account and there were many 
hours still before nightfall. He looked as if he might die before 
then. His was the worst case. He grew better, returned eventually 
to port where he was put in hospital with malaria. Others suffered 
less, maintained they would be all right once they got in the air and 
were allowed to disembark with their parties. 

On the morning of June 29th Grigson’s voice on the loud speakers 
announced to the ship that we were now lying at periscope depth one 
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mile off the enemy coast. Any alteration in ‘trim’ might result in 
the ship coming on to the surface by mistake ; every man on board 
must keep absolutely still... There was no danger of anyone 
moving. Personally I hardly dared to breathe. 

Having made his periscope reconnaissance and identified the correct 
point on the coast for the first landing, Grigson turned back out to sea 
to wait for nightfall. After dark—there was a new moon which set 
early—we came in again on the surface, to two miles off shore, where 
we anchored quietly. 

Gruff and his two sailors went on to the casing first to inflate and 
lower the boats. When these were ready the word was passed down 
to Kempster and his patrol waiting below. Tense excited faces under 
the American pith helmets, chosen as headgear, for reasons I will 
explain later ; brave attempts at joke-making ; cheerful ‘so longs’ 
and ‘ good lucks’ . . . Kempster and his men, hauling waterproofed 
packs, pressed their way past us, through the narrow bulkhead, up 
through the gun-tower hatch into the darkness outside on the casing. 
It was a calm starry night. The party ‘ got off’ all right. Within 
half an hour we were heading out to sea, all thinking, though nothing 
was said, of the others paddling slowly towards the dim unknown 
coastline in two small rubber-dinghies. 

Grigson, watching the shore from the turret, saw no lights or 
flashes. A good sign. As we enjoyed our breakfast we felt they 
must by now have landed successfully and unopposed. 

The following day and night we repeated the same process with 
Jim and his party. 

Amos and I would be dropped off two nights later—-July 2nd. 
Our feet had healed adequately and we wondered how to explain 
most tactfully to Gaston that he would not be needed. We liked him 
and admired his keenness and had no doubts of his ability. But this, 
we felt, was our ‘ party,” what we had trained and waited for many 
months. Two officers were enough for the job allotted to us—a 
third would be an embarrassment and in any case an extravagance. 
His own unit had generously lent him to fill a possible gap if we were 
unfit. Now we were fit, the gap needed no filling. But it was 
going to be difficult to persuade the bloodthirsty and enthusiastic 
Frenchman to return peaceably to port. 
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The problem solved itself unexpectedly. Amos and I sat in the 


Ward Room discussing these matters in whispers, while Gaston snored 
in a bunk—he had an enviable capacity for sleep. We waited for 
Grigson and Gruff to come down with the news that Jim had been 
successfully launched into the dark night waters. Gruff came first. 
Yes, everything had been all right, though rather slow. The nervous- 
ness of a first operation. We felt the vibration as the submarine 
began to move out to sea. We poured drinks and thought of Jim and 
his men paddling and how we too, in forty-eight hours . . . 

Suddenly Grigson appeared. He looked pale and serious. “I am 
afraid I have some bad news for you . . .” and we felt that chilly 
sinking sensation which the announcement of some unforeseen and 
unknown piece of bad news always gives. 

“ The rest of the operation will have to be cancelled. I’m turning 
straight back to port now. I'm terribly sorry but it’s out of the 
questionto goon... Luckyifwecan gether back ... Shouldn’t 
have risked coming so far really . . . Just been talking to Chiefy 
and he says...” (Technicalities about engine troubles I couldn’t 
understand. His first sentence stunned me and I hardly listened to 
the rest, anyway.) 

He finished apologising and left to deal with the crisis and to signal 
our return before we dived. Gruff murmured sympathetically. 
Gaston, whom we had woken to tell the news, swore in a mixture 
of French and American slang. Amos and I stared at each other 
blankly and poured another drink to help us reorientate our ideas. 

I suppose we both felt secretly relieved. I did, among a turmoil 
of other feelings ; shame, that I should be relieved ; anger against 
myself for being a coward, against Grigson for having a submarine 
which broke down and thus betrayed me to myself; guilt towards 
Jim and Kempster who were now who could tell where, while I, 
their supposed leader, was sailing safely homewards. A hodge- 
podge of thoughts and feelings, reason and will battling as ever with 
the more powerful instinct of self-preservation. Or perhaps it was 
primarily a struggle between a sense of relief and a sense of hurt 
pride ; of lowered prestige. We had set off gloriously—now we 
were returning ignominiously. 

I slept for a while on the wall-seat. I dreamt, I forget what, and 
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in my dreams I heard music—strange pipe music that Pan might play, 
a watery tune without beginning or end, a merry brook-like tune 
entering my unconsciousness from some other world. I was half- 
awake and yet the tune continued—it was near and real and as I 
adjusted myself back to my surroundings and recognised them, I 
puzzled over it. Until raising my head I saw the jolly faunish face 
of Gruff playing his penny-whistle. It was a delightful noise and 
I shall never forget the strange experience of waking to the sound 
of that tune in the wardroom of a submarine. Gruff maintained he 
was playing the old song, ‘ Dinah,’ but to me it sounded and still 
sounds quite unlike it—belonging to an age many centuries earlier. 
It could have been introduced into ‘|’ Aprés-midi d’un Faune’ without 
Debussy himself noticing any difference. 

Gruff’s music so stimulated and refreshed us that as we ate break- 
fast Amos and I made plans. When we reached Algiers we would 
charter an aeroplane and carry out our operation by parachute. There 
was still time, if the plane could be arranged. We could reach our 
objective quicker that way, without the long approach march from 
the coast. Then we could rejoin the others at Bryan’s base. The 
take-off from there was not planned until July 24th. If we attacked 
our objective on July 8th or 9th, we should still have a fortnight in 
hand to reach the base. And what a triumph over Providence to 
succeed in spite of this set-back ! 

Of course we still had to reach port. Grigson and Chiefy were 
worried. The trouble lay with the batteries, I gathered. We had 
dived as usual before dawn and had covered about thirty miles from 
the coast when something else went wrong. My technical know- 
ledge is limited, but I believe that the electrically-controlled hydro- 
planes aft jammed as a result of the weakness of the batteries. The 
klaxon sounded * diving stations’ over the ship—always an alarming 
noise. ‘Diving stations’ at this time of day, when we had only 
been ‘ dived’ an hour or two was particularly alarming, at least to 
the uninitiated. Amos and I were very soon wide awake and wonder- 
ing. A sailor rushed into the wardroom and ‘ stood to’ the many 
little gadgets along the wall which red notices ordered no one to 
play with. 

In the wardroom was a large dial face and a needle, showing the 
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submarine’s depth in feet. Normally it registered 50 when sub- 
merged. Now we noticed the needle moving slowly round—7o, 
80, 90... It reached 150 after minutes which seemed hours. 
Grigson’s voice barked orders on the loud-speaker—unintelligible 
technical orders. His voice—and how carefully we listened—was 
calm; but, we could tell, only just calm. We could easily detect 
the excitement underneath. The submarine, Grigson himself had 
told us, was not designed to go deeper than 200 fect. It might 
manage 250. The needle stayed at 150. And then it began to 
swing back, slowly. 140, 130, 120... We sighed, very softly. 

But at 50, it didn’t stop. 40, 30, 20... and then the unmis- 
takable motion of being on and not under the sea. 

And it is under, rather than on, the sea one would prefer to be in 
a submarine in broad daylight, thirty miles off an enemy coast, when 
that coast is known to be vigilantly patrolled from the air. 

Everyone was busy, very busy, except ourselves. Amos and I 
pretended to read; Gaston, who had never woken up when ‘diving 
stations ’ sounded, continued to sleep and we decided to leave him in 
peace, much as we envied him. From time to time one of the ship’s 
officers would rush by, a very dour Chiefy, a more than ever-pallid 
Death. Craps, suddenly old for his age and unusually quiet, came 
and asked me for any secret documents—he was standing by to 
destroy all the ship’s papers. I gave him our Operation Order. 
Gruff, who slept in the ship’s office, arrived in the wardroom. He 
was cheerful as ever but he had with him a water-bottle and some 
emergency rations and was wearing his water-wings, deflated. Amos 
and I ineffectually looked around for our own. It was difficult to 
believe this nightmare was in fact reality. We decided to let Gaston 
sleep on a little longer. Except for occasional orders on the loud- 
speaker the submarine was very quict. The engines had stopped. 
We could hear the sea lapping against the casing outside, just above 
the level of our heads. An hour passed. 

Then the engines started again. How good it was to feel the 
vibration and how still more good to hear the rushing sucking noise 
she made as she dived. We watched the depth-meter. The needle 
began to move round, 20, 30,40... Weheldourbreath. 50... 
the needle quivered there and stopped. And continued to stop. 
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We sighed, but this time loudly. 

Later the same day Amos sat reading a pocket edition of Alice 
through the Looking Glass, his inseparable companion through the war. 

“ This really is an extraordinary book,” he said suddenly. ‘“* There 
is something in it to fit every situation in life. The Red Queen is 
giving Alice her directions. She says, “ A pawn goes two squares in 
its first move, you know. So you'll go very quickly through the 


Third Square—by railway, I should think—and you'll find yourself 
in the Fourth Square in no time. Well, that Square belongs to 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee—the Fifth is mostly water—the Sixth 
belongs to Humpty Dumpty— But you make no remark ?’” 

“Do I make no remark or is that what it says?” 

“ Both. Doesn’t anything strike you about the order of Squares ?” 

Nothing had struck me. 

“Well, the first three were the Yeomanry, not that we passed 
through quickly. The Fourth—Tweedledum and Tweedledee—was 
the Armoured Division. I see us being now in the Fifth Square— 
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mostly water. We have had a check but we shall overcome it and 
enter the next.” 

“ The Sixth belongs to Humpty Dumpty, you said ?” 

“Yes. Sardinia... Mussolini... He hasn’t had a fall yet 


but he soon will. We're bound for the Sixth Square.” 
Oh.” 


When we reached the aerodrome at § p.m. on July 7th, they told 
us the plane would leave at eight and not, as arranged, at nine. This 
meant that Matthew, who had gone to fetch some essential air photos 
arriving by plane on another airfield, would not be able to bring 
them to us before we left. We pictured him tearing on to the ground 
in a cloud of dust in his jeep, as we sailed past over his head in our 
four-engined Halifax. However, it couldn’t be helped and we dis- 
cussed the question of our dropping zone with the pilot and his 
navigator. Without the photos they would have to work off the 
map and use their judgment. We should have to trust to our 
luck. 

While we had been away on the submarine, Air Reconnaissance had 
located a new and important German landing-ground right in the 
centre of Sardinia, near Ottana. With the combined string-pulling 
of Oliver and Matthew behind us, Amos and I had been able to per- 
suade the various authorities to agree to our attacking this new 
objective and to lend us a bomber equipped for parachuting. The 
Ottana landing-ground had several advantages over our previous 
target near Alghero. For one thing it was fifty miles nearer to our 
R.V. on the East Coast, a certain Mount Alberu. For another we 
could be dropped close to it, in the broad valley of the river Tirso, 
so that we should easily be able to carry out our attack before the 
Sicilian landings began on July 1oth. In any case the time of moon- 
set made the night 9/10 July the last feasible night for such an attack. 

The aeroplane could carry six of us altogether so we had had to 
choose two men each from the available dozen still uninfected by 
malaria left on the depot ship. It had been a difficult, because seem- 
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ingly invidious, choice, where every man, from the point of view of 
keenness and fitness, had an equal claim. So, inevitably, we picked 
our friends. I took Brown and Fry, who had been in the Yeomanry ; 
Amos took Cope and Morris, who had been born within a few miles 
of his ancestral home. The feudal instinct, even in so liberal and 
bohemian a character as Amos, dies hard. 

We filled in the three hours before take-off by practice-fitting the 
parachute harness over our equipment, now reduced to a minimum 
—or the maximum that we could safely drop with on us, for we had 
decided against containers. We stuffed our feather sleeping-bags 
between our seats and the harness—a useful precaution. An expert 
* despatcher ’ loaned to us for the flight ran through the drill. We 
had never dropped ‘ through the floor’ before, having trained in the 
door method. The R.A.F staff were very efficient and helpful and 
kind, like doctors and nurses before a serious operation. 

We ate a scrappy dinner in the R.A.F. Mess—a bare depressing 
place and terrible food which, though we knew we ought to eat, 
we yet had no appetite for. Nor did two whiskies help much. The 
pit of the stomach fecling was intolerable. I privately cursed our 
enthusiasm and hoped that the plane would be cancelled, miraculously, 
at the last minute. I wanted some adequate excuse not to have to go, 
to be allowed to return peacefully to my bed on board the depot 
ship. And yet I knew too that that was not what I wanted. I prayed 
that the suspense might end quickly and that I might find myself on 
my feet in Sardinia with too much else to worry about to think of 
fear. 

‘For Christ’s sake, let’s get it over,’ I prayed, if that is a prayer. 

After much hearty handshaking we were crammed on board the 
plane, six grotesque figures in American helmets with rucksacks 
bulging through the harness on our chests, the packed chutes on our 
backs and sleeping-bags protruding like bustles behind. We settled 
down as comfortably as we could on the floor, wedged against each 
other and the fuselage. Our equipment served as cushions and some 
of us managed to sleep. When I wasn’t asleep, I sat huddled in a 
coma of fear, wondering how I should find the strength when the 
time came to move myself down the plane to that hole. The hole 
was decently covered with a wooden lid. I kept peeping morbidly 
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in its direction; my eyes were drawn towards it, in spite of my 
determination to pay no attention, to think of something else. . . . 
Inside the plane a dim red light outlined the shapes of Amos and the 
other four. So far as I could see they sat staring ahead at nothing— 
or perhaps they were asleep. Brown, the next to me, I could study 
more clearly. His eyes were shut, his very fair skin was a chalky 
white, his features rigid, purposeful. He looked braver than I felt. 
Afterwards he told me he had not been scared, just bored. 

10.45 p.m. The pilot told the despatcher, who wore ear-phones, 
that we were now over the island. The plane shook slightly and 
bumped— a spot of Flak,’ the despatcher explained, who had it from 
the pilot. 

Now the pilot was following the river which guided him to the 
dropping zone. He said he could sce clearly where he was. The 
despatcher beckoned us to our stations round the hole. When we 
were seated he removed the lid. I peered down the short funnel. 
The earth was quite clear in the moonlight, grey and flat and muddy 
looking, intersected with dark lines, like an estuary at low tide. There 
seemed to be no connection between it and us, no bond of gravitation. 

The pilot messaged he was circling over the DZ now ; it looked 
deserted and suitable, the wind was 5 m.p.h. and he gave us the map 
references. The despatcher nodded to me and I swung round so 
that I was sitting over the hole, my legs dangling into it. I watched 
the small electric panel for the signal lights, red for ‘ Action Stations,’ 
green for‘ Go.’ The others were ready to follow in the order Brown, 
Fry, Morris, Cope, Amos. I tried to smile at them, but I don’t 
think the smile ever reached as far as my face, it stuck somewhere 
between my heart and my windpipe. The red light . . . I slipped 
forward over the hole, my weight carried on my arms, waiting for 
green. Mercifully it came quickly—a few seconds. 

I saw the light and the despatcher shouting ‘Go.’ A mighty rush 
of air, the sensation of a piece of fluff in a whirlwind, and then a great 
quietness and peace and exhilaration. It was always, for me, a wonder- 
ful feeling of relief to find that the chute had opened and that I was 
suspended safely and apparently motionless over the carth. Many 
people, at that moment, break into song. . . . 

The ground below still looked a mud-flat, a grey dead colour. 
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It was like floating down on to the moon—any place where no one 
lived or had ever lived. After half a minute the earth began to rise 
up at me and I could recognise the shapes of low bushes and rocks. 
I wondered, strangely without fear, if I would break my legs. I 
remembered * feet and knees together ’"—the old maxim so emphasised 
in the training—and I strained in the harness to keep my weight well 
forward. I was swinging gently and I tried to gauge the distance, 
anticipate the moment of impact. . . . Here it comes... . Bump. 
The others too landed safely and we joined up. 

It is always interesting arriving in a new country which one has 
studied carefully beforehand from photographs, maps and books, to 
see how far the mental picture tallies with the real one. The land- 
scape varied, so one guide book had said, between “ high and wild 
mountain ranges where the only vegetation is ‘ maquis’ or thorny 
scrub ; undulating rocky pastureland for goats and sheep ;_ populous 
fertile plains yielding rich crops of grapes, fruit, olives, corn” and 


so on. The only features common throughout the island appeared 
to be the ‘ nuraghe,’ a prehistoric type of conical stone hut, and the 
Sardinian peasant in his long black woollen cap and white stockings. 


Now here we were, after so little effort, standing on Sardinian soil 
when three hours before we had been in North Africa. 

By moonlight, the landscape resembled nothing I had imagined. 
We were on a plain, but parched rocky and barren, stretching away 
in all directions. Not a‘ nuraghe’ nor a black-capped, white-hosed 
peasant to be seen. The landscape was so bare, we had difficulty in 
finding bushes thick enough to conceal our ‘chutes and I daresay 
the peasants thereabouts are wearing silk shirts and pyjamas to this day. 

The question was now to check our position. If we had landed 
where the pilot thougnt, the river Tirso should be a few hundred 
yards north-east, and we set off to find it. Later we grew accustomed 
to walking calmly by night across enemy country. On this, our first 
experience of the sort, we stopped continually, fingering our pistols 
and straining our eyes to decide whether some lone tree was human. 
Then, feeling rather foolish, we walked on. 

We found the river Tirso within a mile ; a wide shallow pebbly 
bed between steep bushy banks and a small, half-stagnant but most 
welcome trickle of water. We rested and drank and meditated. 
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The airfield, our objective, lay on the north bank, somewhere between 
one and five miles from us. We did not wish to stumble on it that 
same night and decided to continue towards it to the first suitable 
cover and there hide for the rest of the night and the next day, when 
we should be able to establish its position and our own more exactly. 
A short distance farther a large thorny bush offered the ideal hide-up 
and we forced our way into its centre. The time was now 3 a.m., 
two hours before dawn, and the date July 8th. The British soldier is 
a proverbial sleeper. 1 believe Brown, Fry, Morris and Cope slept 
through till the following evening. Amos and I woke at dawn from 
the light semi-conscious doze which became our substitute for sleep 
for many days. 

We peeped in turns out of the bush, comparing the landscape with 
our maps, identifying features and plotting our position. In daylight 
there was more connection than by night between the Sardinia we 
could see and the Sardinia we had imagined. The Tirso plain was 
many miles broad, barren except for sparse crops of wheat. Wild 
mountains overlooked it from the two sides, east and north, visible 
from our bush. In the middle ground we identified with delight 
a conical pile of stones as a ‘ nuraghe’ ; and in the foreground, with 
much less delight, a band of Sardinian peasants complete with black 
headgear and white stockings. The peasants were threshing wheat 
by a stack, perhaps two hundred yards from us, though it felt closer. 
And there, busily employed except for a long nap at noon, they 
remained all day. In the early morning and again in the evening 
flocks of sheep and goats passed by us ; we could hear their bells far 
away and the noise grew louder and louder, as they grazed towards 
us, until—the climax of the suspense—the beasts surrounded the bush 
itself and nibbled at it. A small boy was always with the flock some- 
where and not easily distinguished from it. We could never, in all 
the following days, escape from the sound of sheep bells. In whatever 
remote corner of the island we hid, the bells followed and if there 
were no actual sheep, we still imagined them. Their tinkle-tinkle 
haunted us wherever we went, an insane, monotonous and penetrating 
sound, which we hated and feared second only to the barking of 
dogs at night. 

Lance-corporal Morris, finding himself in a predicament which 
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is never sufficiently recognised in accounts of this kind, solved the 
problem in a hair-raising way. While Amos and I still watched the 
peasants nervously lest they should suspect or detect our presence, 
Morris strolled from the bush into the open. We noticed him 
suddenly squatting there and could hardly believe our eyes. Then, 
calmly, he came back again. The peasants never saw him. 

The aerodrome we could tell lay about three miles north, in the 
plain by the river. It was not directly in sight but all day we watched 
the machines landing and taking off, throwing up a plume of dust in 
their wake. Transport planes, bombers, fighters... . We rejoiced 
in their number and that chance had given us this and not the Alghero 
target. We decided we should be able to find the landing-ground 
easily before moonset—oo4s hours. If not, the following night 
would still give us time in the period of darkness between moonset 
(0130 hours) and dawn—though not so much time. It was, we had 
decided in Algiers, the last possible night when an attack could be 
made. 

By 10 p.m. it was dark enough to leave. We followed the river, 
stopping to refill water-bottles and to drink. From the bush there 
had been no sign of human habitation near the bank. But suddenly 
dogs barked close to us and though we quickened the pace, they 
seemed to be chasing us. A man’s voice shouted and then we saw 
him, a peasant running to cut us off. He halted a few yards away 
and levelled a shot-gun, continuing to shout. 

I suffered always an intense antipathy to the idea of killing anyone 
in cold blood, particularly a civilian, and a still greater antipathy, 
I confess, to the idea of being killed myself in the same way. Now for 
a second or two both distasteful eventualities seemed possible. | 
shouted “ Tedeschi” at him hopefully. It was a magic word which 
helped us on more than one future occasion. The peasant, who must 
have been a gamekceper on the look-out for poachers—we had put 
up a covey of partridges shortly before—or perhaps a poacher resent- 
ing the appearance of gamekeepers, now lowered his gun at once. 
We said “ Buona sera” to him several times heartily and, in our 
anxiety to please, shook him by the hand with the few appropriate 
Italian words we knew—“ Soldati Tedeschi, noi vostri amici.” 

He seemed satisfied, even apologetic. Bidding him good night, we 
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disappeared out of his sight as fast as we dared walk without appearing 
too hurried. 

Owing to thick scrub and steep intersecting ravines our progress 
along the river-bank was slower than we had anticipated. The moon 
set and still we had not met the landing-ground. We turned obliquely 
from the river to where the going was smoother, along a ridge. 
Then, from the darkness below on our left towards the river, we 
heard German voices. I left the others and walked cautiously ahead. 
I found myself looking down, as from the top seats of an amphi- 
theatre, on to a wide plain, a sort of arena, bounded by the river on 
one side and on the other by the curving ridge upon which I stood. 
I could just see the silver glint of an aeroplane at the foot of the hill 
below me. And roaming about further I nearly walked into a guard 
tent. 

I rejoined the others. Amos and I consulted and decided that it 
would be better to lie up in the neighbourhood and attack the next 
night. The additional observation we should get would out-balance 
the loss in hours of darkness. If we went on to the landing-ground 
now, in the dark, having no idea where to find the planes, we might 
waste hours accomplishing nothing. Keeping on the crest of the 
ridge we made a detour around the guard tent and settled in two bushes 
about 200 yards beyond it which would, we hoped, give us a good 
view with daylight. Amos, Cope and I buried ourselves in the centre 
of one, putting Sergt. Brown, Morris and Fry in the other. The 
bushes grew on the side of a rocky knoll and were dangerously low 
and sparse but the best we could find. It would be necessary to lie flat 
and there was no room to stretch out. 

When dawn broke we realised the full advantages and disadvantages 
of our position. Of the former, we had—as far as we dared look out 
—a dress circle view of the landing-ground. The runway across the 
centre of the arena below was perhaps 1,000 yards away. Half the 
planes seemed dispersed between it and ourselves, under the lee of our 
hill ; the remainder farther off between it and the river. The dis- 
advantages were that the guard tent was closer and our bush even 
smaller than we had expected. German soldiers were on the move 
to and from the guard tent all the time and occasionally would stroll 
over to our bush to take the air. Amos and I lay breathlessly, pistols 
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drawn and cocked, wondering what on earth to do if one of them 
happened to look over the top. Shoot? We supposed so. But 
then what ? 

Cope curled up and slept blissfully. When a German came close, 
I woke him in case he snored in his sleep. I felt sure the other three 
were asleep in their bush, fifty yards from us, equally near the guard, 
and also visited by them during the day. I could not believe they 
would escape discovery. Morris would not, I knew, repeat his per- 
formance but he or someone else might breathe loudly at the wrong 
moment. . . . 

When eventually I asked them if they had been worried by the 
proximity of Germans during the day they were genuinely surprised. 

“Germans ? No Germans came near us !”’ | 

Planes came and went from the ground all day. By nightfall we 
reckoned there were about twenty fighters dispersed over the northern 
half and about twenty bombers over the southern half. It looked as 
if our job should be fairly casy. We could actually count on the 
ground about a quarter of that number. The rest were hidden from 
us because of the danger in looking over the top of the bush. We 
could guess their whereabouts. 

In the cool of the night we waited for the moon to set, sucked a 
boiled sweet or two, drank a little water and ate some of our dehy- 
drated mutton and apricots. I had collected a few heads of wheat the 
previous night. During the day I shredded the ears and chewed the 
grain up into a paste, mouthful by mouthful, moulding the final 
collection of salivary lumps into one disappointingly small chupattec 
which I baked in the sun and now ate. It was not very stimulating. 
In the process of grinding I had chipped a tooth and I decided not to 
repeat the experiment. 

Here we were then, incredible though it seemed, on the very brink 
of success. Our luck hitherto had been fantastic. Would it hold ? 
There were plenty of likely risks ahead ; to reach the planes and lay 
the bombs could be troublesome in innumerable ways. We specu- 
lated, in whispers, on the unforeseen disasters that might await us. 
A prowling sentry . . . asprained ankle . . . an accidental explosion 

. somehow it never occurred to us that we would have difficulty 
in finding the planes in the darkness. There they had been in 
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daylight, simply waiting to be picked off. So sure were we of success 
that Amos and I, before nightfall, took compass bearings on individual 
planes and planned which of them we would individually visit with 
our respective parties. In general Amos was to make a circuit of the 
northern sector and I of the southern. We fixed a dividing line to 
avoid overlap. We would rendezvous again at our bush, distinguish- 
able because of the knoll, at 3 a.m., and neither would wait for the 
other later than 3.15. 

After that, independently or together, we would make for the hills 
overlooking the airfield on the east and hide there during the next 
day—always a critical time. Then we should march towards Mount 
Alberu, 80 miles away to the south-east. We had heard before leaving 
Algiers on July 7th, that the other submarine had landed Bryan’s 
party successfully. Supposing they had been discovered before we 


reached them? But it was useless to plan so far into the indefinite 


Reliving Operation Swann over again as I have been, so vividly, 
in the past few weeks, I have perhaps taken for granted and left in- 
sufficiently explained one or two details of our equipment and methods. 
Our headgear, for example. I fancy the idea of wearing the cork 
lining of an American steel helmet was one of the last-minute brain- 
waves which complicated our hectic week’s preparation on the depot 
ship. It was an excellent idea. The helmet was light; it was a 
protection in our parachute jump (though of course that was not 
foreseen) ; in darkness its silhouette enabled us to bluff, as we had 
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done already with the peasant, that we were German or Italian troops ; 
and it could be used as a bucket. 

Then the question of arms and explosives. Jim’s, Kempster’s and 
Bryan’s parties carried light American carbines, as well as pistols and 
grenades. In ours, more than enough encumbered already for a 
parachute jump, we left the carbines behind. They were in any case 
redundant. Mobility and stealth were better weapons for our pur- 
pose. On an island occupied by an enemy civil population as well 
as by enemy troops, and with a taking-off R.V. many nights march 
away, the only hope of success lay in being able to steal unobserved on 
to the airfield and then, having laid the bombs and set the time-fuses, 
to steal very rapidly off again; to hide up by day and to march, 
swiftly but unseen, across country by night. If shooting started, it 
would be on our part at most a gallant gesture. And none of us 
were Japanese intent on suicide. 

The bombs were a simple affair. They weighed one pound each 
and looked like small Christmas puddings with a length of detonating 
wire protruding from the top. Each of us carried six round his waist 
with a packet of detonating time-fuses in his breast pocket. The 
fuses which could be tied quickly and easily to the bombs were 
banded in various colours, each colour denoting a different time delay 
—from ten minutes to three hours. Amos and I had debated, in a 
grim humorous vein, the best way of carrying these detonating fuses 
for a parachute jump. We had decided for the left breast pocket, 
on the grounds that if one did get broken in the fall, at least the man 
would hardly be aware of it. 

We agreed, before parting at the knoll, that at whatever hour we 
succeeded in placing bombs on the planes, we should set the fuses to 
go off as near as possible at 4 a.m. That should give us time to get 
well away from the airfield and it would give the Germans very little 
time, if they caught cae of us or otherwise suspected what was happen- 
ing, to search the planes. 

The moon set at 1.30 a.m. We took some minutes to collect 
ourselves together, dump our packs in the bush and arrange the bombs 
and fuses so that they could be reached quickly. At 1.45 a.m. we set 
off in the two parties. 

With Brown and Fry in single file behind me, I began to walk 
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down the hill, on the compass bearing I had made from the bush. It 
had seemed necessary in daylight only to follow the bearing down the 
hill till we struck our first plane which would give us a guide to the 
others. But in the darkness the ground appeared totally different. 
We descended the hill to the bottom only to find another rise. We 
were in a wide depression which had been invisible from the bush and 
which now wholly changed my conception of the airfield. In no 
time, we were badly lost. 

The undergrowth and stubble made the noise of a forest fire under 
our feet. We had begun by walking slowly and as quietly as possible. 
But now the precious time was slipping away and we had to hurry 
regardless of noise, hoping that the guards, wherever they might be, 
would not hear us. 

At 2 a.m. we reached the edge of the airfield where I had expected 
to find the first plane. There was no sign of it. We hunted around 
in vain and then turned south along the landing-ground. The sur- 
face was dusty and silent for walking. Our rubber-soled boots made 
no noise. In spite of the clear starry sky visibility was only fifteen 
yards. 

Where in hell’s name had the planes disappeared ? We hurried 
on until we had reached the southern end of the landing-ground— 
still no sign of them. 2.30 a.m. ... I began to feel a fool. If 
I worked back northwards the way we had come I should most 
probably overlap Amos. I decided to cross the runway and make 
a cast along the river. The runway was ankle deep in fine dust—soft 
snow-white dust which added to the ghostly effect of that silent, 
deserted plain. Beyond it, we could see the outline of bushes near 
the river. Then, with how much relief and excitement, the outline 
of a machine close beside us—we had nearly walked past without 
noticing it. 

There was no guard near it. We placed two bombs on the petrol 
tanks, set the fuse apparatus to the appropriate time and then slipped 
down to the river to fill our bottles and to drink. We were sweating 
hard and very thirsty. I knew the planes on this side were widely 
dispersed. We had been lucky to find one at all. 2.55 am. I 
decided to return across the runway in the direction of our bushy 
knoll and hope for some more luck on the way. We walked on to 
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another plane but found it had already been attended to by Amos 
though I added a small contribution for the sake of the thing. But it 
meant we had overlapped after all. No good searching further and 
anyway time was short. We made back uphill almost running and 
regardless of the noise. We reached the knoll at 3.20 a.m. 

All the rucksacks were still there. We waited for the others a 
quarter of an hour. I knew they wouldn’t come now, but would 
make straight from the aerodrome to the hills east of it. Without 
their rucksacks they only had one small water-bottle and emergency 
rations—no dehydrated mutton and fruit, no boiled sweets, no 
sleeping-bags and, in Amos’s case, no boots for he had changed into 
rubber-soled sandals for the attack, his boots being hobnailed. (His 
feet were outsize and he had never been able to find a pair of rubber- 
soled boots to fit him.) The thought of him and his party setting off 
on the long difficult march so ill-equipped made me very anxious. 
" We shouldered our packs and walked rapidly towards the hills. 
A German soldier appeared unexpectedly on a path, and shouted some 
enquiry about a lorry he was waiting for; he mistook us for his 
friends. I spoke to him politely in German, explaining we were 
Italians on a night march. He seemed puzzled and then suspicious. 
To shoot him, or not to shoot him? I wished him good night and 
we walked away, changing direction as soon as he was out of sight, 
dodging among the rocks to put him off if he followed ; which he 
did, flashing a torch until he lost us. 

We climbed, as in a race, over rocks and bushes, leaving all the 
distance we could between us and the airfield before dawn. It was 
hard uphill work. And as we climbed, we listened, above the sound 
of our heavy breathing, for the noise we expected to hear behind us 
at any minute. I had no idea how much noise there would be. 
Perhaps none at all. Supposing the fuses were dud? I wondered 
how much Amos had been able to accomplish. 

The first explosion went off at exactly 4 a.m. We felt the blast. 
We halted halfway up the hill and looked back. Another seven 
explosions followed in the next two or three minutes. The noise 
and the flashes were terrific. The petrol tanks caught alight and 
went up with a sudden flare, illuminating the landscape for miles. 
We had to squat out of sight in the scrub. At least three big blazes 
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and besides the major explosions, the sound of ammunition crackling 
and a few minor bangs. A Verey light shot into the sky. And then 
silence again. The machines went on burning, the blazes sometimes 
flaring up brightly, fizzing out sparks. And we hastened on towards 
the hilltop where we thought we should find the best cover and 
observation. 

Eight big bangs. I could account for four of them—two from the 
plane by the river and two from the other (one of mine and one of 
Amos’s). Now if Amos had only used one bomb in each plane that 
might mean a further four planes—total six. And if the two other 
parties, Jim’s and Kempster’s had cach got six . . . 

But I was worried about Amos. That machine-gun fire might 
after all not have been ammunition exploding. The several smaller 
bangs might have been grenades. I pictured Amos staying too 
late on the landing-ground, cut off, fighting a desperate last 
battle with grenades. The Verey light seemed, in this respect, par- 
ticularly ominous. The more I thought, the more certain I felt that 
Amos and his men were lost. And even if they escaped, they were 
miserably equipped, particularly Amos himself in sandals. The 


elation turned quickly to bitter sorrow. I reproached myself for not 
having remained longer on the aerodrome, for having put our safety 
above the fuller accomplishment of the task. I should have con- 
tinued searching for planes until daylight, at whatever cost. Amos 
had done the right thing, had been a hero. And we were here, 
unheroically safe. 
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BY PETER GREEN 


HE house was a large, shabby, rambling place, much over- 
grown with ivy and creeper. It had an air of apologising 
for itself, as if ashamed both of its own seedy Edwardianism 
and the brash red brick modernity that had begun to creep 

over it on either side. It stood well back from the road, half- 

concealed by rhododendron and privet. Weeds grew here and there 
in the circular gravel drive ; a maze of uncertain ruts hinted urbanely 
at the Professor’s 1928 Austin Seven. 

Brian Grandison paused uncertainly outside the gate, and glanced 
at his watch. Five minutes early. Four to quarter past, the Professor 
had said, flinging the time haphazardly into the middle of a pavement 
argument on early Athenian ceramics. Then he had swept off 
towards King’s Parade, his tattered greenish gown flying in the wind, 
his long legs moving with somehow absurd energy. 

Grandison was eighteen, and a grammar-school scholar. He was 
also acutely self-conscious. For five years he had lived a curious 
double life in the Midland town where he was born ; ever since his 
headmaster, a dour sarcastic man of few words and frightening 
inflexibility, had said to him, out of the blue: “ You've got the 
makings of a scholar in you. If you’re willing to work—and I mean 
work—I'll get you to the University. But it’s entirely up to you. 
You've no call to go getting a swelled head. At the moment you 
know nothing.” 

He had paused then, a curiously hard expression on his long lined face. 
“ When I say the University, Grandison, do you know what I mean ?”’ 

“ Oxford or Cambridge, sir.” 

“Right. You see: you say that automatically. They talk a lot 
today about the glories of a place called Redbrick. The very name’s 
an insult.” 
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Grandison remained silent. He knew (as did most people) that 
the Head had graduated at Redbrick himself; in this very city. 
The University had been a struggling University College then. 
Since that time the pious bequests of a generation of civic-minded 
businessmen had changed matters considerably ; but the memory 
still rankled. 

“When I was a young man you needed money and influence to 
get to Oxford or Cambridge. I won’t talk a lot of nonsense about 
gilded youth and snobbery, but it was true all the same. Some of 
us—"’ at the word ‘ us’ Grandison felt as if drawn into a conspiracy 
“some of us managed it. They had a pretty poor time. Their 
lives were made hell because they had a sense of responsibility, 
because they worked. Now it’s easier. But the old attitude’s still 
there. You can talk about the Welfare State till you're blue in the 
face. But we're showing them, Grandison ; we're showing them. 
Where are the scholars coming from today? Here, and places like 
this. The public schools think they can rest on their laurels. They 
can’t. Now d’you see why it’s up to you?” 

Grandison had said, hesitantly, “ But sir . . . if work’s the only 
thing that matters in the long run . . . why are Oxford and Cam- 
bridge so much more important than anywhere else? Does it 
matter where the work’s done ?” 

The Head smiled bitterly. ‘* Scholars are bigger snobs than any- 
one,” he said. “ That’s where you'll find the best teachers; and 
that’s all there is to it.’ He stood up, indicating that the interview 
was atanend. “ By the way, which of the two august establishments 
do you favour ?”’ 

“ Oxford, sir.” 

“T thought so. You've got an Oxford mind. I'll put you in 
for Cambridge.” 

And that had been that. 

His parents had been doubtful when he had gone home bursting 
with the great news. His mother was as excited as if he were already 
accepted ; but his father said dampingly : “ Well, it’s all very fine, 
lad. But where’s it going to get you?” 

Brian paused with his mouth open, at a loss for an answer. Mr. 
Grandison, seeing the almost comical dismay on his face, said more 
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kindly : “I’m not running down education, mind you. Education’s 
a great thing. But it’s hard times we're living in. A chap’s got to 
earn his keep. I never went to a University—nor a grammar 
school, for the matter of that. In my young days we had other 
things to think about.” 

“ But Dad—it’'ll be a scholarship ; it wouldn’t cost anything——” 

“Don’t you believe it. I’ve heard how these students carry on 
with their drinking and rags and all the rest of it——” 

“Not all of them. You only hear about the ones that get them- 
selves in the papers. And—and the Head says a chap with a degree’s 
got a better chance of a good job——” 

“Well, maybe, maybe. It’s early days yet. You get that scholar- 
ship and we'll see. But three years is a long time. You could be 
getting ahead in a job...” He shook his head. The supper that 
Brian had looked forward to as a celebration was a silent, constrained 
affair ; it was as if he were already marked as a sacrificial offering, 
a person apart, odd and different. 

During the three years that followed he had become more and 
more aware of this sense of separation. The Head drove him 
relentlessly, pouncing on his inaccuracies, unravelling his stumbling 
ideas with inexorable logic. Grandison did not resent this astringent 
treatment ; it stimulated him, in the way that one is stimulated by 
the counterpoint of a fugue. He trusted the Head ; and because he 
trusted him, he let his imagination, so long dormant, open out and 
try to make sense of this new world. 

If there had been someone in whom he could have confided, his 
troubles might have been resolved. But instead he began to find 
himself in a frighteningly isolated position. Once or twice he had 
tried to draw his parents out ; but these attempts had been met with 
indifference or suspicion. Mr. Grandison had a healthy contempt 
for the abstract, and made no bones about saying so. After the 
first uneasy clash of opinion Grandison retreated more and more 
into his shell. His family took this as an additional sign of superiority, 
and relations between them degenerated into an uneasy kind of 
armistice. 

The result was the rapid growth of Grandison’s dream-world to a 
point where it occupied his entire waking life. Classical antiquity 
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after a while began to merge imperceptibly into his private conception 
of what Cambridge must be : a city not of lost causes and dreaming 
spires—already his allegiance had shifted, and its images with it— 
but of the pursuit of truth. The phrase acquired for him an almost 
religious meaning ; everything else hinged round it. He imagined 
Cambridge peopled with scholar-saints, moving gravely in a timeless 
world of pure knowledge : a kind of Kantian Elysium, had he heard 
of Kant, but the recluse of Kénigsburg was not included in his 
syllabus. There was quite enough to learn already, the Head would 
have said: the boy isn’t going to Oxford, anyway. 

It was a remarkable tribute both to Cambridge and his conception 
of it that when he went there to sit for his scholarship he preserved 
his illusions intact. The whole week passed for him in a state of 
feverish and slightly unreal intensity. The questions on the printed 
sheet in front of him were the secret door into this world ; his answers 
the Open Sesame which—he had no doubts, there could be no doubts 
—would swing the door open and let him pass through. 

Only when he was summoned for a personal interview with his 
prospective tutor did his courage waver: here if anywhere the 
intersection of dream and reality might prove disastrous. He sat 
nervously in a huge ante-room, lined with books, smelling of leather 
and waxed wood. The winter light filtered bleakly through the 
tall windows; a clock ticked in the silence. 

He found his gaze fixed on a grotesque Chinese dragon on a 
side-table ; he could not take his eyes off it. After a little while he 
got up and examined it more closely. The head and neck were 
hinged ; he touched them with one finger and the dragon nodded, 
leering, its jaws opening and shutting in sleepy rhythmicality. While 
he was thus engaged the inner door opened, and a small, fragile, 
white-haired man came out. His air was almost apologetic; he 
seemed to be regretting the necessity to interrupt what might have 
been a highly important moment. Grandison’s initial confusion was 
at once soothed and dispelled. The interview, as he realised in the 
train back to the Midlands, had been a very pleasant one. And— 
more important—he had at last met and spoken with one of the 
lucky inhabitants of this new world. 

The telegram came one evening when they were sitting down to 
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supper. He heard his mother answer the door, and knew instinctively 
what had happened, before she came back holding the flimsy yellow 
envelope gingerly in one hand. “ Brian Grandison, Esq.,"’ she read, 
wonderingly. “ Well, fancy...” There was a moment’s silence. 
His father said gruffly, “ You'd better open it.” Brian took the 
envelope, and opened it quickly, without looking at it. Then he 
read, aloud, in a high unnatural voice: “ Congratulations award 
hundred pound scholarship——” and broke off. His father took the 
crumpled sheet from him, as if not believing what he had heard. 

Grandison sat there, dazed and uncomprehending, while the con- 
gratulations exploded round the little room like crackers. His eyes 
took in the dingy wall-paper, the lace curtains, the dark cavernous 
street through the window, blurred and weeping now with rain. 
He suddenly felt that he must go back at once, the same night ; back 
to this city that had so suddenly and miraculously extended the hand 
of friendship to him. It seemed intolerable that he should have to 
wait through the long summer till October. Then he heard his 
father’s voice again. 

“ Well, Brian lad, you’ve done us proud. No mistake about that.” 
Behind the clipped words there was an almost unbearable affection 
and pride. “‘ Wait till we tell folks. This is something to talk 
about.” Brian wanted to say, Don’t, don’t; it’s not fair. You 
don’t know what I feel—about you, and this house, and everything 
here. I could bear everything except your kindness. But the gruff 
cheerful voice went on. “ We'll have to think about fitting you 
out, I suppose. Can’t have you going up there among all those 
lords and folk and not looking proper. Tomorrow’s Saturday. 
We'll go into town together and find you something. Why, what's 
the matter, lad?” For Brian had suddenly put his head on the table 
and burst into floods of tears. 


* 


* * * * 


And now October had come, and another January after it. If he 
had found Cambridge different to what he had expected, he did not 
let the fact disturb him. The town itself he loved at first sight. 
Its leisurely grace was in contrast to anything he had ever known, 
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and the mere fact of contrast was enough to lend it magic in his 
sight. He spent the short winter afternoons wandering through 
the streets, trying in an incoherent way to lose his identity among 
these grey weathered stones. 

When it was a matter of the personal contacts his college offered 
him, however, he was shy and tongue-tied, not through any real 
native awkwardness but because such approaches seemed an intoler- 
able intrusion into his private world. At first he was visited by the 
representatives of a dozen or so societies; by rugger enthusiasts, 
rowing men, and all the multifarious proselytisers who every year 
work indefatigably among freshmen. Nervously but firmly he put 
them off; and after a while the word went around that he was an 
unsociable provincial, interested in nothing but work, and the visits 
gradually ceased. 

This fact gave him a kind of pleasure ; it was as if he had won 
the first round in his battle against an insidious enemy. Like many 
dons, when he thought of his fellow-undergraduates at all, it was as 
a foreign element, to be put up with because inevitable, that attempted 
to drive a wedge between him and his purpose in life. He was an 
indefatigable lecture-goer. If anyone had told him that a good deal 
of his time would have been better employed elsewhere, he would have 
been both incredulous and shocked. But no one troubled to tell him. 

In the heart of this closed society, with its fluctuating cliques and 
coteries, his isolation was complete: he moved among them like 
Odysseus among the dead. Yet his gods—to pursue the simile— 
were Olympian, and he served them with the silent devotion of an 
acolyte. His only attempt at personal contact—which he obscurely 
felt might break the spell that bound him to his mentors—had been 
with the Professor, Carmichael, who brought to his lecturing an off- 
hand air of enthusiasm, an untidy bubbling eccentricity that broke 
down the barrier between lecturer and audience without suggesting 
any more intimate relationship. ‘ 

One day, greatly daring, Grandison had taken the plunge and 
accosted the Professor in the hall outside the lecture-rooms. Stam- 
mering and blushing, he brought out the point he had been nursing 
for the last hour. Carmichael listened to him, tall and vague, 
twisting the bands of his gown between his fingers. He took the 
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occurrence as a matter of course ; he had the air of one who would 
have immersed himself in textual criticism at the top of a mountain, 
and seemed happily oblivious of Grandison’s confusion. Encouraged, 
the boy plunged in more deeply. Carmichael listened while the 
milling students poured round them. Occasionally he put in a sharp 
question. Grandison suddenly realised he was being talked to as an 
equal. At length—“ That was interesting, very interesting,” said the 
Professor. His glasses had slipped down his long bony nose, and he 
pushed them back into place with a rather helpless gesture. “ Now 
if you'll excuse me...” He walked towards the door. “ We 
must have another talk soon,” he said, and was gone. Outside 


Grandison could hear the little Austin coughing and backfiring. He 
felt suddenly deflated. 


* * * * * 


Four o'clock. Grandison pushed open the gate. It had warped 
in the heat, and screeched protestingly over the gravel. Green mould 
stained his fingers, and as he wiped it off he realised that his palms 
were sweating. He ran over in his mind the topics he would produce 
—the Cicero emendation, that awkward passage in the Agamemnon. 
Tea would be served in the library, by some discreetly self-effacing 
servant: the mere ritual accompaniment to discussion. 

Suddenly, for the first time, he found himself wondering if the 
Professor might be married. He stopped dead in the middle of the 
drive, scanning the sombre interior of the house for any tell-tale 
signs of domesticity. Nothing stirred. Then, far away in the depths 
of the house, a dog began to bark. Panic seized him ; for an instant 
he felt like taking to his heels. Then, with an effort, he pulled himself 
together. After all, he had been invited. If he failed to appear it 
would be, at the least, grossly impolite. He found himself worried 
by the seemingly irrelevant intrusion of this social qualm. But sup- 
posing the Professor was mtarried ? His raind tried to reconcile this . 
aloof scholar with the kind of tea-time scene he was accustomed to 
in his own home, and failed miserably. 

With a pounding heart he walked up to the ivy-grown porch and 
stood there a moment, the iron bell-pull in his hand. A pair of 
women’s walking-shoes, crusted with mud, stood by the scraper. 
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He stared at them hopelessly ; then, with a quick gesture, pulled at 
the bell. A faint irregular tinkle proclaimed that it was at least 
working : to save his life he could not have brought himself to 
knock. A feminine voice said something indistinguishable, and the 
dog stopped barking. He heard the quick patter of footsteps, and 
the door was abruptly opened. 

Grandison looked at the girl helplessly, and said nothing. She 
seemed about thirteen ; slim and dark, with a bob of black hair and 
a round plump face. Her complexion was very pale; her eyes, 
blacker than her hair, regarded him with a strange lack of curiosity. 
She wore an old tweed suit and sandals. Her legs were bare. 

“T haven’t seen you before,” she said. Her voice was flat, lacking 
inflections. Grandison noticed that her eyes did not seem to focus 
properly. 

“l’m——” he was going to say, one of your father’s pupils, but 
then it occurred to him that he didn’t know who the girl was, and 
that anyway he wasn’t really one of the Professor’s pupils at all. 

“T go to Professor Carmichael’s lectures,” he got out eventually. 
“ He very kindly invited me to tea this afternoon.” How ridiculously 
formal the words sounded. He felt himself blushing. But the girl, 
after looking him up and down for a moment in a disconcerting way, 
said abruptly: “I like you. You're nice. Come in and talk.” 
Without waiting for a reply she turned a well-tailored back on him and 
vanished into the hall. Grandison followed her, doubtfully. 

The hall was large and dark, and smelt of polish and waxed wood. 
Smoky paintings, almost invisible, hung on the panelling. One of 
them was just askew, maddening Grandison’s tidy eye. There was 
a chest covered with old magazines and a rack full of walking-sticks. 
Beyond a door the dog began to bark again. 

Grandison said: “Perhaps if you could tell the Professor I’m 
here. . . ? My naime’s Grandison ... He’s expecting me...” 

She cook him by the hand and led him to the chest. 

“ This is where we sit,” she said. Grandison hesitated, biting his lip 
nervously. “It’s allright. You needn’t be afraid. I said I liked you.” 

Hypnotised, Grandison obeyed. He realised with a sudden shock 
that what she had said had been true: he was afraid. But of what ? 
Something was wrong, that was all he could pin down ; wrong in 
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the nerve-biting way that the picture was askew. With an effort he 
got up, walked quickly across the hall, and put it straight. And 
while he did so he thought : What an extraordinary thing to be doing 
in someone else’s house. The thought echoed faintly in the well of 
his brain, as if he were under ether ; and the girl, when he turned 
round, looked as if she were at the wrong end of a telescope. 

Perhaps I’m ill. I might have fainted in the road and been brought 
in here... . No, that’s ridiculous. I remember every moment. 
The wrong house, then? He began to feel the situation slipping out 
of his control. 

“'Who—who are you?” he asked. There was a silence. “I 
know it’s frightfully rude of me . . . but you see it’s the first time 
I’ve been here. . . .” 

“Don’t be silly. You know me. I’m Sally.” 

“ But I’ve never met you.” 

She frowned impatiently. “ Of course you have.” 

“When ?” 

“Lots of times. How old are you?” 

“Nineteen. I say, do you think you could ask——” 

“You always want me to ask people things. It’s so silly. Anyway, 
you're younger than me. You ask.” 

“Younger than you?” 

“ Of course, silly. I’m twenty-six. Do you play chess?” 

“No... 1, thatis ...” He stared at her in frank amazement ; 
then laughed, uncertainly. 

“All right. You're twenty-six”’ He found that his breath was 
coming very short, and his hands were sweating again. 

She shook her head despondently. ‘“‘ You’re just like everybody 
else. They all laugh at me. Tell me your name.” 

“ Brian Grandison. But I thought you knew me?” 

“I do know you. Don’t be so tiresome. What can you do?” 

2” 

“Yes, do. You can’t do nothing.” 

“T’m an undergraduate.” 

She made a small gesture of impatience. “I know that. Every- 
one’s an undergraduate. What sort?” 

“ Well, I read classics—Greek and Latin. You know.” 
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“Then Daddy must teach you. Why didn’t you tell me?” 

So she was Carmichael’s daughter. Grandison shifted uncomfort- 
ably on the chest. The pattern of the afternoon was being twisted 
into new and alarming shapes. But still he could not move. In the 
silence a grandfather clock ticked slowly. He was dimly aware of 
being confronted with a situation that required action. But what 
the situation was, or how he should deal with it, eluded him. 

Sally blinked her black eyes. ‘“* What else do you do ?” she asked. 

“T don’t understand.” 

She clasped her hands round her knees and stared at him intensely. 
The afternoon sunlight swam in dust through the latticed window and 
lit up her pale face. “* You don’t understand ... You've got all 
the world to do what you like with. You can walk over the horizon 
if you want to. And you don’t understand...” 

Bewildered, yet moved by this outburst, Grandison said: “ You 
talk as if you couldn’t . . . as if you were a prisoner, or some- 
thing ...” The Midland accent was suddenly noticeable in his 
voice. It was as if he had been shaken out of a trance. He felt 
himself making contact with this strange creature, and was aware of 
a sharp exhilaration. 

Sally lowered her voice and whispered: “ That’s what I am.” 
The words tumbled out over each other ; the round face became 
contorted, as if it were a reflection in a pool where a stone has been 
thrown. “They won't let me go out. They're afraid I might 
run away and never come back. I would, too. Don’t you see how 
lucky you are? You can walk out of that door and no one would 
stop you. But if I——” she broke off, grimacing, as if at some 
horrible memory.‘ What's the time ?”” she asked abruptly. 

Grandison looked at his wristwatch. “ Nearly half-past four. I 
say .. . your father’ll be waiting for me...” 

“T should have had them two hours ago.” 

“What?” 

“What they make me take . . . so that I can’t go away... 
They always know. They're clever ...” She pulled herself close, 
a hedgehog turning its prickles outwards against the world. “ Little 
white tablets. Three of them. Every six hours. Ever since I can 
remember.” 
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“I’m terribly sorry... Are you ill? Is that it?” 

“ That’s what they all ask. Of course I’m not ill. They'd like 
to make me think I was ill. 1 know all about it.” She moved closer 
to him. He remained still, his heart beating violently. “ But there’s 
a way out,” she said. She looked round, as if fearing she might be 
overheard. Involuntarily Grandison leant forward, assuming the rdle 
of fellow-conspirator. “ Books,” she breathed. It was as if the 
word were a magic talisman. “If they were really clever, they 
wouldn’t let me read. I know more than they do. Soon I'll know 
everything. I know Latin and Greek and French. There must be 
an answer, somewhere.” 

“An answer?” Grandison’s mind gave a leap of understanding. 
The girl was voicing his own secret faith. “ You really believe that ?”’ 

“ Of course. I’m learning Chinese now. Do you like Chinese ?”” 

“T’ve never read any... Isn’t it awfully hard?” 

“Yes. That's why it must be good.” She laughed to herself. Then 
a worried look came over her face. “ You won't tell them... 
will you? It’s a secret.” 

“ Of course not.” The atmosphere of secrecy grew, enveloping 
them both. And in any case, Grandison thought, what could I say ? 
A single ugly word rose in his mind, refused to be put out of sight. 
He remembered the furtive whisper in which his mother had said of 
someone, “ She’s not quite right in the head,” and then had stopped 
talking abruptly as he approached. Panic returned. He hardly heard 
what Sally was saying, till the words forced themselves upon him. 

“|. . besides, it’s not fair. Especially when she takes things too. 
I don’t see why I shouldn’t have secrets.” 

“ Takes things? Who takes things?” 

“Mummy, of course. Weren’t you listening? She said she'd 
kill me if I told anyone. You see, I found her out. No one likes 
being found out, I suppose.”” The remark came out flatly, almost as 
if she were bored: bored with herself, with Grandison, with the 
unpredictable actions of a shadowy world, indifferent when it was not 
actively hostile. “She cried. She’s always crying. Sometimes she 
falls down.” Sally laid her hand on Grandison’s sleeve. ‘“‘ And 
the thing is,” she went on, “ that it’s really very funny. I know it 
oughtn’t to be, but it is.” 
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The tick of the clock was suddenly deafening, as if it were the pulse 
of the house quickening before some incredible revelation. Then 
it struck the half-hour. The note was ironically civilised ; as out of 
place as an Ashanti in a top-hat. 

Grandison said, articulating his secret dread, the words forced from 
him as if by hypnosis: “ You’ve got to look behind the books.” 
And as he uttered the words he closed his eyes for a moment, shutting 
out what he was forced to accept. 

Sally glanced at his white face incredulously. “‘ Have you?” she 
asked. 

“No,” he said, and opened his eyes. He was aware with a lacerating 
intensity of her physical presence. And not only of her : every object 
in the dim cluttered hall suddenly took on a sharp, exciting yet painful 
reality—the polished wood, the pictures, the brass ornaments and the 
bric-a-brac. He wanted to feel them, outline their shape with his 
fingers. Through the window he saw the long blue shadows slanting 
across the road from the plane trees, and had a desire to rush out into 
the sunlight. Yet like the blinded man who tears the bandage from 
his eyes too soon, this awareness also brought pain. His body and 
dormant emotions seemed to be assaulted simultaneously. 

Then, almost driving out all other emotions, came resentment. 
He felt his inner self being prised open, the protective barriers he had 
built being pulled down by crude frontal assault. This indecently 
intimate situation had been thrust on him ; he had not sought it out. 
Yet it was he who had approached the Professor, he realised : and 
by this unpremeditated action with its train of human consequences 
he had made himself responsible for what was now happening. 

Trembling, he stood up. 

He felt utterly naked and defenceless : his useless knowledge lay 
scattered like dust among the bric-a-brac of the still hall. 

He felt the need for a decision pressing in on him ; but the material 
from which to make it was not there. 

They stood facing each other, close together. A cold flame ran 
down his spine ; he felt, rather than saw, that she was going to kiss 
him. The decision, the decision . . . 

But as pat as the deus ex machina on which he lectured so scathingly, 
the Professor appeared, noiselessly, through the heavy oak door at the 
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end of the hall. He looked from one to the other of them, and the 
tired lines on his face deepened. Then he straightened his shoulders, 
as if this were a crisis he had met and conquered many times, and would 
meet and conquer again. Neither of the two motionless figures 
noticed his approach. 

“ Sally,” he said. His voice was gentle and friendly. At the sound 
the girl turned her head, slowly and vacantly, like a diver under great 
pressure of water. Her eyes blinked quickly. 

“It’s time for your rest. Go along now. I'll come up and see you 
soon. 

“I don’t want to rest.” Her eyes strayed wistfully through the 
deep casement to the sunlit road outside. 

“ Sorry, Sally. Nothing to be done about it.” He took her arm 
gently and led her to the stairs. “ Did you have a nice talk with 
Mr. Grandison ?” 

She made an odd movement of her head, but said nothing. Then, 
suddenly, she ran up the stairs and out of sight. A door banged. It 
was Grandison who said, as if in answer, “I . . . I’m sorry I’m late, 
sir. But... we were talking . . . 1 didn’t notice the time. It 
was . . . very interesting.” 

The Professor stared at Grandison, as if trying to extract an ironic 
twist from his words. Grandison avoided his gaze, and stared 
wretchedly at the floor. There was a short silence. ' 

“ Come into the study,” said the Professor at last. He was twisting 
a signet ring nervously round his finger, right hand over left, and only 
stopped to throw open the door. 

So at last Grandison found himself in the room he had so long 
imagined, among the books, that lined every wall and spilt over on 
to the floor, the vast untidy desk, the scattered papers. There was 
a big copper kettle boiling on a gas-ring, and a plate of sandwiches 
by it that bore unmistakable signs of a masculine hand. 

Abruptly the Professor said: “‘ What did Sally tell you?” 

Grandison choked. 

“| just wanted to get things straight,” said the Professor. “I don’t 
want you to think I’m a sadist at large, that’s all.” His eyes never 
left Grandison’s face. Now, incredibly, he grinned. “I see my 
guess was right. Look, I should sit down if I were you.” 
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This remark was prompted by concern as much as politeness : 
Grandison had turned a nasty white. He lowered himself into the 
big leather armchair, trembling. The Professor said, very gently : 
“I’m afraid this has been a bit of a shock for you. It never occurred 
to me you wouldn’t know.” He lit a cigarette, frowning : he seemed 
to be hiding behind the cloud of blue smoke he produced. “* Most 
people are . . . forewarned. That’s one of the reasons we don’t have 
many guests. When you go back to College you'll be able to hear 
all about us.” 

Grandison tore his eyes from the Professor’s hurt, mocking face 
and looked wildly round the room. There were the books, solid 
calf, German paper-backs, crumpled off-prints, their dust forming a 
dry pot-pourri in his nose. For a dreadful moment he waited in a 
kind of agony, a hopeless worshipper at the deserted oracle, his world 
standing still for an answer. But no answer came. And then it was 
as if the entire room dissolved, wrenching his brain apart, and all that 
remained was the Professor’s face wreathed in smoke, and the plateful 
of pathetically clumsy sandwiches. The Professor watched him 
steadily, and with understanding. 

At last Grandison said, in a thick Midland voice, all affectation 
stripped away: “ For God’s sake tell me the truth.” 

“The truth ?”” Carmichael drew down the corners of his mouth, 
like one who has swallowed quinine. He drew a light breath and 
said: “ The truth is very simple. I have a cretinous daughter and 
my wife drinks. I’m sorry if you came here under a misapprehension.” 

And Grandison, his old world in shreds, saw from the heart of his 
confusion that the Professor was as naked as himself. Do not reject 
me, cried the stony mask beneath its stone. I understand what you 
are suffering. But you too have the power to make suffering. The 
blood ran hot and hammering through his head. Still in a daze, he 
looked ; and the face was the face of his father. 

Ashamed, he said: “ On the contrary, sir. I... I owe you a 
great deal . . . more than I can say... .” 

“ And Sally ?” 

Grandison gulped. “Sally as well. She showed me—— 

“reality in a mirror?” 
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“Ah.” The Professor suddenly stretched his arms, as if some huge 
burden had been lifted from his shoulders. “I thought as much.” 
He began to make the tea. “‘ Grandison, have you read the Republic ?” 

“Yes sir.” 

“Do you remember the shadows in the cave?” 

Grandison nodded. 

“We've all got to come out of that cave some day,” said the Pro- 
fessor. “ Some of us may try to stay there all our lives. We may 
even convince ourselves for a while that the shadows are the real thing.” 

The evening sunlight, shafted through tall leaded windows, laid 
lozenges of gold across the books. Grandison’s eyes followed their 
patterns. 

“It’s a hard business losing an ideal. Even if it’s the wrong one. 
Scholarship’s so seductive. It appeals to our essential puritanism, 
and offers us a cloister at the same time. Irresistible. Especially 

. if one has good reason for wanting a cloister.” 

Their eyes met. Grandison thought : That’s what we both wanted. 
Only Sally knew the truth. And she can never use her knowledge. 
He realised the Professor was offering him a cup of tea, and took it 
automatically. The tension had evaporated completely, leaving them 
exhausted but calm. The Professor ran his hand through his hair in 
his usual vague way and said: “ Well, Grandison, I’m sure you've 
brought some fiendish textual problems to argue out ...?” His 
eyes twinkled. The episode was closed, then. But Grandison said : 
“No ... not this time. Couldn’t we just... talk?” 

The Professor looked at him. “ Tell me something about your 
home,” he said. 

Grandison thought: So this is the beginning. It is like being a 
child again : clumsy footsteps, clutching at supports, the immensity 
of the world. He turned his gaze through the window. Among the 
great trees people were walking together, brightly coloured, absorbed 
in each other. The hum of their voices drifted through the casement, 
together with a whiff of summer flowers. 

His eyes abstracted in this living picture, his tea growing cold 
beside him, Grandison talked: hesitantly at first, and then with 
growing confidence. 

Listening in his chair, the Professor smiled. 
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A Note on France 


BY STORM JAMESON 


NYONE who wants to see France in a day should ask to be 
set down at Saint-Emilion, a town of less than a thousand 
inhabitants, twenty miles from Bordeaux, gripping the 
edge of a hill above the valley of the Dordogne, in the heart 
of the great vineyards. The earliest town was built by Gauls, across 
the marks left by prehistoric man: Roman colonists added their 
villas and planted vines which produced a wine well thought of in 
Rome itself. The first barbarians to turn up sacked the villas, settled 
down, and let the place civilise them. The next invaders were Sara- 
cens ; the next, at the end of the ninth century, Normans who did 
not entirely destroy the great church dug out of the rocky cliff. In 
the twelfth century, now a strong walled town of churches, monas- 
teries, great houses, Saint-Emilion was confirmed in its civic rights 
by King John of England—this was before the English were chased 
out of France, a disaster to Europe which has not yet been repaired. 
In the thirteenth, a French king seized the town. The English retook 
it and, except for brief intervals, held it until 1453. Ruined in the 
sixteenth century Wars of Religion, it became what it is today, a little 
town of stcep narrow streets, the fragmentary remains of medieval 
monasteries and houses woven into a living pattern: a vineyard 
stretches across an ancient cemetery ; wine is bottled and stored under 
the cloistered ruins of a thirteenth-century monastery. The past is 
not dead here ; it is in use. 

In the handsome church begun in the twelfth century, the little 
Chapel of the Dead contains a strange tomb: a mound the size and 
shape of a child’s grave, of dry earth (the earth of Saint-Emilion), with 
a cross formed of two pieces of wood the thickness of a wrist, the 
bark still on. A poilu’s steel helmet rests on the top of the cross ; 
a small card, nearly illegible, reads : Les Enfants de St Emilion. Near 
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this memorial of the first war is a list of the killed of 1939-45 : fourteen 
soldiers, ten civilian victims—five of these women. 

The chair-woman is very old. Talking about the Occupation, she 
said : 

“ Some of their soldiers came to church. Why not? They were 
Catholics, after all. Our people moved away and left them to sit 
alone.” 

One day a German colonel came to look round the church. He 
asked her about a fourteenth-century statue. 

“T told him it was English, and he said it reminded him of the 
Baron de Rothschild. I asked him: ‘Do you know the Baron ?’ 
He said : ‘ Oh, yes, very well.’ Then he asked me what the English 
were doing here with their statue. I told him : ‘ They were occupy- 
ing the place. Like you.’”” She smiled toothlessly, and to excuse 
herself for her rashness added : “ After all, at my age—eighty-seven— 
can it matter what happens?” 

She came out on to the steps of the porch. The marvellous October 
light of the Dordogne covered her wrinkled skin with a fine varnish. 
Her smile had become ironical. 

“| knew that in the end they would go. Just as you went.” 

Her ironical serenity, her unshakable conviction that France will 
always survive, always civilise or eject an invader, were momentarily 
reassuring. 

The position of France among the nations is curious. No other 
country, not even Italy, not even Greece, counts so many foreign 
lovers. And no country with pretensions to being a great power 
rouses more irritation and abuse. In the love there is sometimes 
more than a tinge of over-indulgence, a nervous anxiety to find 
excuses for any sign of weakness. And the abuse, the mockery, the 
accusations of rottenness, conceal a sour grain of envy. Very rightly, 
any Frenchman is less offended by the abuse than by hearing an English 
intellectual yearning over France as if it were the wreck of a beautiful 
woman. 

None of these images has any but the most superficial connection 
with the real France, living or dying: they exist only in our minds. 

It is fatally easy for the English tourist to spend a month in France 
and see only the virtues and graces lacking in England. Servants who 
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without a trace of servility give the impression that they like working 
hard for sixteen hours a day and are sincerely happy when the customer 
is enjoying himself, mechanics eager to flatter a sick car into health, 
bemuse the Englishman resigned at home to a cheerfully callous : 
“Can't touch it for a week,” and to eating when it suits an indifferent 
staff. So does the prodigious display of food, and the prodigious 
number of families with the loose money (and stamina) to eat their 
way through enormous and expensive meals. Fortunately or un- 
fortunately, his money runs out before he comes to an end of this 
pays de cockaigne. 

Ten months spent moving about France, living in many places and 
conditions, talking with people of all classes, of all professions or 
none, reveal a less simple, less consoling France. A France of glaring 
contradictions. Stretched exasperated nerves and peasant vitality. 
Intellectual integrity and political frivolity and corruption. Irrespons- 
ible extravagance and social misery. It would be impossible to 
over-praise the energy and taste with which the war-ruined towns 
and villages in the north have been rebuilt. You can feel sorry for 
the woman still living in her shabby unbombed cottage on the edge 
of one of these handsome new villages—until you remember the 
weight of memories, of ancestral chairs and beds, of cherished lace 
curtains and christening robes that went up in smoke and dust. But, 
these towns largely rebuilt, the energy dropped, and nothing was 
done to spare the rest of the country a bad crise de logement. Much 
the same contrast exists between splendid isolated achievements of the 
Monnet Plan, the pre-condition of any industrial revival, and the 
actual backwardness of industrial economy, its under-equipment and 
under-productive man-power. Between the instability of govern- 
ments and the fundamental stability of the country, rooted in its 
predominatingly peasant economy, in the habits of thrift and responsi- 
bility which the sons of peasants take with them when they move 
into trades and professions. 

The last contrast is familiar. It would be possible to pick up a 
pre-war newspaper and read a good deal of it before realising that it 
was not dated 1954. The same tricks, the same corruption, the same 
names. The only change, a disturbing one, is in the common man’s 
attitude tothem. The look he turns on these old parliamentary horses 
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as they tumble round the ring is one of nearly complete indifference 
and apathy. They might be, as some of them almost are, stuffed 
with sawdust for all the respect he pays them. It is not easy to say 
what this apathy masks. Nothing simple, certainly. Probably 
nothing pleasant. 

One thing it masks is the hideous necessity, facing every Frenchman, 
of settling for himself, in his own mind and nerves, the question of 
German rearmament. Everywhere you go in France you come on 
plaques and single stones carrying the names of men and women shot, 
hanged, or tortured to death during the Occupation. Everywhere. 
On empty country roads, in towns, on the outskirts of villages—the 
women listening in the cottages could hear the shots fired into the 
bodies of their sons or husbands. The memorial outside the little 
village of Frayssinet le Gélat in the department of the Lot has fifteen 
names. On May 21, 1944, a German division passed through. 
A shot was fired, no one knows by whom : the Germans thought it 
came from the cottage where only three old women were living. 
They hanged the old creatures outside the dark little church, ordering 
the rest of the village to watch. And then picked out eleven villagers 
to be shot, among them a schoolboy. The boy’s father asked to be 
shot in his son’s place : the Germans shot him along with his son— 
Souvenez vous, the stone says. Today, entering the fashionable 
square of Nice, you pass two memorials, but if you had come this 
way on July 7, 1944, you would have had to pass the bodies of two 
resisters, Ange Grassi and Seraphin Torrin, hanged and exposed in this 
place. The same phrase is repeated on both plaques : Passant, incline- 
toi, souviens-toi. 

With one part of his mind, the French passer-by remembers. With 
another, he struggles to answer the question: Must we give these 
Germans back their arms? If he possesses a trained intellect, he is 
able to give himself logical reasons for accepting—or refusing—the 
idea of a rearmed Germany. But intellect, even in the French, only 
too addicted to it, is a cold energy, needing constant re-priming. 
The more comfortable, more common reaction to the dilemma is 
that of the honest citizen who at one moment dismissed E.D.C. 
as a political gambit—as if anything with which politicians are busy 
must be part of a corrupt game—and at another used it to feed his 
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emotional dislike of America as a loud-voiced upstart, ignorant and 
naive. What, to a man who passes one of these plaques or stones on 
his way to work every morning, could be more naive than American 
preoccupation with the danger of Russia? They were not Russians 
who occupied his village and tortured or executed his son. True, 
the resisters were a small minority. True, the most serious pre- 
occupation of most people at the time was to get hold of enough food 
to keep a child from becoming tuberculous. True, many men and 
women could say what a Parisian woman said to me: “ The 
Germans? Oh, they gave no one any trouble. Unless of course 
you got mixed up in something.” All true. But the suffering, the 
despair, the deportations, the summary executions affected, affect, 
the country as an adult may be scarred for life by an act of revolting 
cruelty he only saw or heard talk of as a child. 

I have a friend in the Dordogne, Henri B——, a man forty-five 
years old, a wine-grower—Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, Croix 
de Guerre, Médaille de la Résistance. One evening he took me to 
call on an elderly professor, known to me by name, known by repu- 
tation in all European and many American universities. He lives 
in retirement with his youngest son. His only son. The eldest was 
killed in 1940, the second died in a German labour camp. The third 
son, the survivor, a thin dark energetic young man in the early twen- 
ties, is a schoolmaster. 

The newspapers at this moment were reporting one of the recurrent 
quarrels in Parliament about E.D.C. With a redoubtable politeness, 
the professor asked me why the English had, once again, turned their 
backs on France. “ Believe me, I admire England. Perhaps” — 
a friendly malice—* you still despise us for capitulating in 1940.” 

“What else could you have done?” 

He smiled. “Let me say that I fully understand your doubts of 
us as reliable military allies.” A pause. “ Doubts probably still 
justified.” 

“ Surely,” I said, “ you believe that whether we engage ourselves 
formally or not, we shall be there as usual when the war starts ?”” 

B. said drily, “ And stay as long as it suits you. As usual. Then 
you'll withdraw. And be innocently surprised that we are a little 
exasperated.” 
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“You wouldn't admit that we have some reason to be exasperated 
with you? In 1940 we made you an offer of union, far closer, far 
more binding, than any mere military alliance. You ignored it. It 
wasn't the moment, you said: you had other things to think of. 
So, at the time, had we. The fact remains that a chance, a magnificent 
chance, for you, for us, for Europe, was thrown away. By you.” 

“T agree,” B. said. “ But it doesn’t alter anything.” 

“Tt has altered everything,” said our host. The light from a lamp 
behind his head threw into violent relief his forehead and eyes: the 
rest of his face was eaten away by a shadow—face of a medieval 
stone image. “It has left our country alone and powerless before 
American bankers and politicians.’’ His voice became amused and 
bitter. “They come here, the Americans, like a successful man 
coming back to his village and finding his old cousins still living their 
lives by a tradition he can’t feel, which makes no sense to him. And 
not one of his poor cousins is able to convince him that civilisation 
and power are not the same thing.” 

“A hostile power could wipe your civilisation out in a few weeks,” 
I said diffidently. 

“Impossible. The poorest French province is as civilised as Paris.” 
He leaned forward, and emphasised his words with a finger of astonish- 
ing delicacy. “* Let me tell you what, if I could get at them, I would 
tell Americans who are not bankers like Foster Dulles or politicians 
like Eisenhower. I would tell them: You are handing back to 
Germany the arms millions of men and women died to take from her 
—you are handing them back so that she can satisfy her endless appetite 
for power by turning east. But why, to give pleasure to your bankers, 
should we loose these brutes on fifty million Poles and Czechs whom 
we have no wish to injure, nor they us? Why the devil should we help 
you to set fire to Europe to give Danzig back to Prussians? Tell me 
that.” Turning to his son, he said harshly, “* You will fight next time, 
Pierre. Let our English friend hear what you think about it.” 

The young man looked at B. “ You and my father both know 
what I think,” he said. “ Neither of you believes that we can fight 
another war. But neither of you will admit it. Instead, you ride 
off, you, Henri, on your hatred of the Boche, my father on his dislike 
of America. I know nothing about America, and it sickens me to see 
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comfortable German touring cars on our roads again, but I know that 
the single chance we have of surviving, the single chance of escaping 
total death in another war, is to try to get along with the Germans. 
Pull them into western Europe. Keep them out of the arms of the 
Russians by embracing them ourselves. A poor chance, but there 
isn’t another.” 

B. said calmly, “So you wouldn’t fight?” 

“ Of course I shall,” Pierre said with smiling bitterness. “ But 
I should prefer to fight with some slight chance of winning.” 

“Do you believe,” asked B., “ that your brothers and I were on the 
wrong side last time ?”’ 

A silence. The young man said gently, “ What do you and my 
father hope ?. To win a war with nothing on our side but this famous 
civilisation of ours. You're mad.” 

B. shrugged his shoulders. “I would infinitely rather be defeated 
than win a war with German help. Quite apart from the fact that 
I don’t share the infatuation of Eisenhower's countrymen for the 
industrious docile Boche, and apart from a slight distaste for their 
habit of invading us, they stink too strongly of Belsen and the gas 
chambers for my nose.” 

It was a splendid Basque nose, standing out like a scimitar from an 
impassive brown face. 

“ Quite the worst of you uncompromising heroes is your passion 
for self-sacrifice,” said Pierre. “‘ Provided you pay with your life 
you're prepared to bring the house down over all our heads. I 
should like to remind you that you're not alone in the house. Heroism 
and nobility of your sort is a luxury for which the rest of us will pay.” 

Lowering his head to charge, B. said, ““ My poor boy, you'll pay 
higher for dancing to the American tune. Do you really believe 
that German generals with an army to play with will remain placidly 
behind their frontiers, or march obediently east when you pull the 
strings? All the Germans need do, ,to make sure of their revenge, 
is to join the Russians, and this time for good. They will, too. Be- 
tween their two nihilisms there isn’t a devil’s pin to choose.” He 
laughed. There wasachance. Onechance. There wasa moment 
in 1945 when, with the help of all Europe—and Russia and England— 
we could have neutralised Germany, turned it into a plump well-lined 
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eunuch ... It would have been a kindness they don’t deserve.” 
He turned to me. “I shall die without understanding why not once 
but twice you English wanted to mock your own dead and ours by 
rushing to comfort and rearm the Boche. Never, I shall never 
understand it.”’ 

Having no ready answer to this, I said, “ And you’re not afraid of 
Russia—efficient, powerful, fanatic ?” 

“ Less fanatic than my grandmother,” retorted B. “ There are no 
signs that they want war.” 

“The Americans do,” our host said. 

“ Americans hate and fear war,” I said. 

“Then why do they take such pains to provoke Russia? Why 
don’t they hold their tongues? Oh, I know as well as you do that 
your poor American clerk, your poor ironmonger, greengrocer, and 
the rest, is as much a victim as if he were only a poor French clerk, 
ironmonger, greengrocer. It makes no difference. Yes, there is a 
difference. More of them will survive the war. But they won’t, for 
that, constitute a civilisation. No more than they do now.” 

Was he conscious of his arrogance? Almost certainly not. Only 
of his anguish. 

“A French government with the moral courage of any poor devil 
of a soldier,” B. said drily, ““ would order America to withdraw its 
occupying troops, and invite the rest of western Europe to join us 
in a neutrality pact which would satisfy the Russians that they had 
nothing to fear in Europe. If Mr. Eisenhower felt compelled to go 
on issuing his challenges, it would be his funeral, not ours. Nothing, 
no moral obligation, compels us French, poorer by two million dead 
in war and concentration camps, to join him in his bloody adventure. 
We should be rebuilding France, planting corn and vines, breeding 
children.” 

Pierre stood up. “I won't insult you by telling you what I think 
of your charming dream,” he said. He turned and went out of the 
room. 

“ Now you see,” his father said to me, with an effect of irony, 
“how right you are to mistrust us. What reliance can you place on 
any country as divided and quarrelsome as ours?” 

When we left the house B. said, “ Let me tell you something. If 
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your people and the Americans, against all good sense, reason and 
decency, make common terms with a remilitarized Germany—reckon 
on war within a year or two. Depending on how long it takes 
General Guderian to persuade the Americans that Germany, too, 
must have atomic weapons. That, for the Russians, will be the last 
straw.” He went off into his deep laugh. “ There are moments 
when I believe that nothing will save France except a Russian occu- 
pation. If it doesn’t last more than five or six years. Longer would 
be the death of us . . . No, no, it’s not a counsel of despair. Despair 
is a northern sin, one you invented in your long cold nights. In the 
end—I say, in the end—our sun, our wine, our honey, will civilise 
any barbarian. Any.” 

It is significant that the apathy of so many Frenchmen to the political 
circus breaks, when it does break, precisely over the German issue. 
The break marks an unhealed wound in the country’s instinctive 
energy. And the wound is not a clean one. It is poisoned. Too 
deeply for any foreigner to probe it without running the risk of an 
atrocious blunder. Try talking about Nazi brutality to the woman 
whose husband and son were arrested and shot, as resisters, by French 
police. Try telling the old countrywoman whose only son died in 
the hands of Germans to whom he had been denounced by a French girl 
that she ought not, nine years afterwards, to sue the girl’s wretched 
mother for damages. The Court, applauded by her neighbours, 
awarded her a heavy sum. 

The moment of Liberation itself added its poisons. We shall never 
know how many innocent people were executed or murdered then, 
by partisans acting on reckless denunciations, by Communists getting 
rid in good time of political opponents, by persons seizing a chance to 
pay off a personal hatred or lay hands on a coveted piece of property. 
In the Limousin in July 1944, members of the Secret Army and others, 
to an unknown number, were shot and their bodies pushed under- 
ground. The enquiry, opened last December into this particular 
episode, has done little more than throw a shaft of light into a darkness 
which will never be dispersed. Fear has kept too many people silent 
too long. 

There is no doubt whatever that this wound is still suppurating. 
No outsider whose country has never been occupied has any 
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shadow of right to comment, still less to let it be seen, that he is 
appalled. 

A different and very much older split exists than the split between 
those who consider Germany a greater danger than Russia. It does 
not begin in the schools, but it is certainly not healed there. A con- 
siderable proportion of French children are educated, not in State 
schools but in the so-called “ free schools”: the Catholic schools. 
The Third Republic allowed these to continue because there was not 
enough money to provide State schools for every child. Nor is 
there. The teaching in the free schools is often, scholastically, on a 
lower level, since the salaries are wretched. (Not more wretched than 
those in the State elementary schools, where the effect is to send many 
teachers into the Communist Party.) An intelligent boy in a free 
school will finally be sent into the upper class of a lycée, his priest- 
tutor continuing to supervise him. The effort is made to form and 
keep alive a Catholic and traditionally conservative France, against 
an anti-clerical and officially progressive one. The split is deep, but 
it is not rigid. Passion for social justice will drive a devout Catholic 
on to the political Left. There are practising Catholics teaching in 
the State lycées : in theory no man can be refused a job on the ground 
of his religion. Inside the Ministry of Education a Catholic from 
an aristocratic family serves under a free-thinking Jewish head of 
department, and possibly finds himself, as a functionary, in closer 
sympathy with his fellow functionaries, even when these are Free- 
masons or Protestants or Jews, than with outsiders of his own religion. 
Nor could anything be less progressive than Radical and Socialist- 
Radical parties composed largely of anti-clericals and Freemasons. 

None the less there is not one France but two. Their existence, side 
by side, in a more or less muffled antagonism, is not a literary myth. 
And the strength of Catholic France in various fields is increasing. 
Suppose it to go on increasing. In another fifty years the Catholics 
may be virtually in charge. Then you might get what now seems 
impossible, a reform of the system of government. But would it be 
one in which the other France would rejoice ? 

Perhaps the only emotion common to every Frenchman, in every 
class outside the narrow circle of deputies and Ministers and their 
dependants, is a profound contempt and distrust of politicians. Apart 
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from the respect accorded to individuals—Pinay, Mendés-France. No 
one attempts to minimise the extent of political corruption. Nor is it 
anything new. What is new is the indifference to it, the total lack of 
heat in discussing it. The same man who has been insisting with 
bitter fury that Wall Street forced his country to prolong the lament- 
able war in Indo-China (‘fighting Communism with our bodies’) 
becomes calm and cynically amused when all he wants to say is that 
such and such a journalist or deputy who supported the war was paid 
to do it by French colonial interests. You need only press a finger 
down anywhere in France, on garage-hand, peasant, schoolmaster, rich 
industrialist, girl clerk, concierge, writer, for this indifference and 
cynicism to jet out. A well-documented exposure of financial 
thuggery, involving deputies and Ministers, excites no one except, to 
a point, journalists. From the man in the street, the shops, the offices, 
a shrug of the shoulder, a sharp smile, resignation. 

It becomes, after a time, discouraging and depressing. 

To argue from it that France is done for is as superficial as to argue, 
from the success of a Sartre and the ease with which he moved from 
marketing a wordy philosophical nihilism to serving a Communist 
one, that French intellectuals are all corrupt. Rats beneath the piles. 
In truth, side by side with the political corruption and disorder, side 
by side with the current of intellectual corruption, exist deep sources 
of energy and hope. But the hope is not to be rested on any govern- 
ment action. It rests on the French habit of individual responsibility. 
“In France, when all seems lost, a miracle happens.’ The miracle is 
not always on time. When it does happen, it takes the form of a man, 
not a government. Every winter, well-clad Parisians walking home 
after dark might step over the bodies of homeless men and women 
trying to find a trace of warmth near a ventilator of the Metro or the 
wall of a kitchen. Every winter a number of poor persons, or their 
babies, froze to death in horrible shacks on the edge of Paris. It was 
considered a sad state of affairs, but nothing was done. Until last 
winter, suddenly, a man said, ‘ No, that’s enough.’ By his refusal to 
stand the scandal any longer, the Abbé Pierre achieved more in a few 
days than any government department did or would have done in 
years. 

Paradoxically, this passion and energy of individuals works against 
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the only form of stability which would convince English and American 
observers that France is sound : against a reform of the State. Why, 
groans the tourist caught in the full August stench of some small town 
in the Midi, have the French never succeeded in achieving either an 
efficient drainage system or an efficient system of government? The 
answer is the same in both cases. They don’t care. The English ideal 
of stable government wakes no enthusiasm, or only the very mildest, 
in their minds. Their attitude to the State is, indeed, far closer to 
the American attitude of healthy suspicion. They are far less servile 
towards the State than are the English. 

The still predominantly peasant economy of France partly explains 
this. What is important to a peasant is his real wealth—his land, 
sheep, cattle. You could take away all their money from the in- 
habitants of this or that secretive shabby village and not one of them 
would live any differently than before: they do not live on their 
money. And the State in France has far less call on either the real 
wealth or the money of its members than it has in England. Hence 
the indifference of the mass of the people to its goings-on. They 
don’t feel affected. 

There are times when I am tempted to believe that, just as they are 
immune to bad drains, so they are at least partly immunised against 
political corruption and inefficiency. That—because the two are so 
little identical—the French nation could survive even if the French 
State broke down on the people’s indifference to its health. The 
catch in this argument is that it is the State which is responsible for 
the defence of the nation against external enemies. 

What it comes to, I believe, is that, given peace, France can afford 
to go on relying on the energy of individuals for its social health and 
safety, can afford to smile at the antics of its political pantaloons. 
Given peace. But no nation can be given peace. There exist franco- 
philes who think that it is the duty of England (and America) to save 
France from its enemies because it has suffered, and because it is 
uniquely beautiful and valuable. This is a profound insult. And a 
terrible blindness. History contains no record of a country’s suffer- 
ings having induced its admirers to save it from further suffering. 
Consult on this the next Pole you meet. 

And yet we disgrace ourselves when we forget that within the space 
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of thirty years France has been bled white in two wars and mauled 
in an Occupation; when we give way to exasperation with the 
inefficiency of French governments, and that ignorance of other 
countries which is almost a caste mark of French intellectuals. The 
distaste for E.D.C. and for the implications of E.D.C. sprang neither 
in governmental inefficiency, nor in intellectual narrowness, nor in 
ill-will. The resentment and the fears it started are as well-founded 
as they are deep. For us to belittle them, to lose patience, is short- 
sighted and stupid. One of those stupidities which are often worse 
punished than a crime. 

If France were crushed out, the world would indeed lose something 
irreplaceable and irreplaceably lovely and exquisite. Of all countries, 
France comes closest, still, to sustaining a civilisation, a way of living, 
in which man is the measure. A civilisation within which human beings 
breathe easily. A ceaseless, patient, and cunning effort has humanised 
the earth itself of the country. Nowhere, but nowhere in the world, 
is the accord between man and nature, between man and his own 
nature, so friendly, informed by so delicate, gay and resilient a spirit. 
In no country is the past, the memory of human labour and genius, 
so part of the living present. Blois and Amboise, Chartres and Albi, 
Saint-Emilion—ah, Saint-Emilion. 

It could be destroyed. Saint-Emilion could be wiped out, brutal- 
ised, irremediably ruined. The long story of the centuries still unfold- 
ing there could be cut short. A unique civilisation erased for ever. 

Something would survive. In a Provengal hill village the strong 
shabby crumbling houses would, as now, merge imperceptibly into 
the naked bones of the hill. Its peasants would work from dawn to 
dusk. Old women would die, smiling, filled by a lifetime of labour. 
Women with the faces of Roman matrons would kneel in the weak 
January sun sorting the olives shaken from the grey trees. The rough 
unmade streets would keep their secrets behind shuttered windows. 
As before. 

But peasant France is only part of France. The roots would be 
saved, yes. But how long, how many decades, before the flower ? 

When I search in my mind for one image to describe this flower, I 
recall a visit to the remnants outside Paris of Port-Royal. The guide 
who took four people round the commemorative chapel could exist 
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only in France. Hands in the pockets of his workman’s blue overalls, 
he discussed, with enthusiasm and learning, the events of the period, 
the character of Louis XIV, Pascal, Arnauld, fine points of doctrine. 
No intellectual, adept in the history and thought of Jansenism, would 
have shown himself sublter and more acute. No doubt I could find 
other, more dramatic, more impressive witness to the unique quality 
of France. A guide in a shrine little visited and, except for the death 
mask of Mére Angélique, little notable—it seems nothing much. It 
was a great deal. It showed me, against the clear March sunlight of 
the Ile-de-France, a whole irreplaceable civilisation. 

A final hope. If everything else fails France, there are still its 
women. They are as tough as you please. A catastrophe which 
leaves alive one French woman and her children is not, perhaps, 
irredeemable. Give her time, she will remake Europe. 
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BY MARGIAD EVANS 


Not in disgrace, despair or voluntary woe 

has my heart vanished, vanished from me quite : 
my heart gone ! and my heart’s sight 

departed while I live. Why at one blow 


I ask, the vision and the place where it could show ? 
Together they gave earth a heavenly light 

Could not one die and one remain as bright ? 

I do not understand this total overthrow ! 


Where are they gone, the function and the friend ? 
Not with its hurrying scent the flower blows 

Stays on its spray the speechless, antique rose 

until the winter comes and comes the end 

wrapping each petal in an icy moss. 

What strange unlikely frost has stricken both across ? 
I only know—my heart is lost in loss. 


Kumari 


BY WILLIAM BUCHAN 


PONG’S HOTEL, in Bombay, which is neither large nor new, 
but peaceful and faintly redolent of a less troubled British 
life in India, stands at no distance from the water, near the 
ponderous ‘Gateway,’ but half shunning both and with its 
long shadowed, verandahed face turned to a narrow street. At the 
other side of the street is a high wall and, if I remember rightly at 
this interval, some dark green and spreading trees. When the after- 
noon sun in the moist air is like a scalding swab on face and body, 
this is no bad place to come, swinging in one of those open carriages 
called gharries, and to bundle your body in its stained and crumpled 
drill out of the brazen day and into the musty air of the hotel. Once 
there, it is possible to rearrange yourself. The brown paint and dark 
woodwork and marble, scarcely discernible in the private dusk of the 
hall, are soothing to eyes so brutally assaulted out of doors. The 
few degrees less temperature are enough, for a moment, to make you 
shiver ; the peace and quict are caressing ; for once you feel small 
enough for your clothes. 
The odd thing about Spong’s, in my recollection, is that, although 
I went there often enough, and although I feel sure it must have 
been doing a fair trade with so many service men on leave or awaiting 
‘the boat’ in Bombay that September of 1944, I cannot recall ever 
having noticed more than half a dozen people using it at the same 
time. It needs no effort for me to envisage that long, open verandah 
with its mass of tables, its ornamented pillars in ranks and what per- 
sists in my mind’s eye as a comforting, blank green screen of trees 
for outlook. I can remember the tall, rather elderly, grave waiters 
in coloured sashes and turbans, I can particularly remember the tea 
and fresh iced lime juice in daytime and, in the evening, the John 
Collinses, sweet and demoralising. I can hear, padded away by 
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distance and intervening masonry, the rising and falling characteristic 
shrick and yammer of an Indian city, the cries of the busy touts and 
drivers, the golden blasts of American horns. Nevertheless, I seem 
generally to have had the place to myself, though this may well be 
a distortion of the fact, a trick of memory’s all-climinating egoism. 

Those of us who were waiting for the boat experienced a disloca- 
tion of the sense of time. We knew we were nearer this particular 
heart's desire than we had ever dared to expect. Many may well 
have looked to see the boat drawn up, ready and waiting in the 
roads, the moment they arrived in Bombay. No boat, of course, 
was near, nor in the offing. Official secrecy denied us any further 
information. We settled hopefully into the uncomfortable transit 
camp at Worli and, being unemployed, spent our days in Bombay. 
By the time I met Wensley, I had been seven weeks at Worli, and not 
by the smallest closing of an eye had Authority hinted that I should 
not be there another seven, or even seventy. 

A habit of settling down quickly had been early acquired in my 
service career. I was not unwilling to profit a little from yet one 
more strange town, especially since I had nothing to do but potter 
about and peer at the rich, racketing life which was going on in- 
differently to myself, to my comrades, and to the war with the 
Japanese. Somewhat short of cash, as were most junior officers, 
there were aspects of Bombay life that I could not reach ; otherwise 
I might have set myself up with a girl and whiled the time away 
without much noticing the sprawling city with its odd accents— 
Persian, European and Indian—its slums and palaces, its crazy but 
lovable architecture. As it was I poked my nose, according to habit, 
into many corners, by day and by night, exploring the marvellous 
chaos and loving, with the unattached sentimentality of the departing 
exile, the mixture of want and plenty, misery and pleasure, all thick 
and steaming and of a rare consistency in the fierce beams of the sun 
and the damp air from the nearby swamps and the sea. The Sea ! 
It was my last river, my Jordan ; this and a few submarines, a few 
bombers—both, now, diminished—stood between me and the home 
it had not yet occurred to me to doubt that I loved. At intervals 
in my exploration I would hire a gharry and clatter back to Spong’s ° 
little backwater to grow cool, and to muse in the continual twilight 
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of the verandah over a fresh-pressed lime. It is there, one spoilt 
and stormy evening, that Armin Wensley comes into the tale. 

I have spoken of the unkindly sun, for that is what I chiefly re- 
call from my years abroad, but at the time of my story the mon- 
soon weather was prevailing and very often the sun must do its 
uncomfortable work through a mat of rain cloud coloured like 
porridge and looking as sticky and thick. Our beds in the transit 
camp sheds were sopping from leaks in the roof, our belongings 
smelt of mould. Clothes, in the morning, were clammy and un- 
pleasant to put on. At times, with a high wind combing the leaden 
sea, it was positively cold; until the sun broke through, and then, 
with its heat and the damp in the air, one was like an ingredient in a 
stew. You could be soaked and shivering, or wet with sweat and 
burning, or douched and battered by the swift, humid wind. In all 
weathers, Spong’s Hotel was my port of call and it is strange that I 
should remember it with such affection, since there can never have 
been a time there when I was not in acute physical discomfort. 
Perhaps that is the final good one may achieve in the East, to rise a 
little above the carcase and its nagging, to be able to clevate one’s 
mental life out of its reach. 

The day, I remember, was a Wednesday. I roved back to Spong’s 
half drenched with salt rain, scorching with prickly heat, irritable and 
vaguely apprehensive. A strong wind was blowing. Such trees as 
there are in the city were tossing their thick leafage in a spray of drops, 
looking, in this perpetual ruined summer, hideously unlike the 
innocent streaming plane trees of a London June. The light, at 
five in the afternoon, was failing fast. My gharry driver’s white 
cotton shirt was sticking to his back, his poor ribby old nag streaked 
and steaming. Spong’s Hotel, lightless, loomed less than inviting 
through the sharp-driving rain. 

On the first floor verandah the scene might have been truly under 
water, so deeply submerged it looked. Brown dusk pervaded the 
long vista, and down it the tablecloths showed greenish white. Out- 
side, there were the wall of the rain, tumbling helplessly, and the 
wall of the trees wrestling together beyond. The place was totally 
empty and its air half solid with damp. I took a seat near to the 
verandah’s edge and from a dispirited old servant who shuffled 
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forward from behind a mat screen, ordered tea. It appeared to me 
that I had once again touched bottom, and that a long and cheerful 
holiday from myself was now at an end. 

Yet, filled, and for the moment warmed, with tea I could relax 
and smoke and ponder my rootless existence, and bear—even quite 
enjoy—a diminished discomfort. The wind presently dropped. 
The rain then fell straight as a waterfall and with the same suggestion 
of inexhaustible plenitude and power. The city’s noises were 
flooded deep, reduced to nothing by the rain. It struck me that 
Spong’s Hotel resembled a ship, driving steadily on in dirty weather 
to a nameless destination, myself the only passenger on board. From 
my promenade-deck-verandah I could look at the falling spears of 
rain and reflect upon my pallid insignificance, encompassed by 
fathomless waters and the unfathomable continent beyond. Spong’s, 
indeed, might be the last rescue boat for the last survivor of British 
India—for this, in a way, I saw myself to be. None, I felt, loved so 
dearly nor ridiculed nor respected so whole-heartedly the long tragi- 
comedy of British rule. Spong’s, built in the days ofa clear ascendency, 
held still in its outmoded vistas so much that belonged to a marvellous 
past uncomprehended by the Indians and cold-shouldered or betrayed 
by ourselves. In the spotted looking glasses there could still material- 
ise for me the sleek heads, the bare, wonderfully white shoulders and 
gathered fichus of stately girls ; the mutton-chop good looks, clean 
cameos of soldierly gallantry and hearty good fellowship, red coats 
and gold laced collars of their men ; with, here and there, the thin, 
thoughtful, determined face of an administrator, wise and uncompli- 
cated, luminous with certainty that all was well done for a demon- 
strably worthy end. For such, Spong’s had come into being, and 
it was no fault of its projectors that its long verandah should come 
one day to house the disabused and exhausted, the shabby and manner- 
less men who had had their hands full with the outcome of so much 
noble dreaming, so much vigour, and so little perception, nor that their 
chandeliers and fiddles should expand to a fine and perhaps final 
brilliance in the heart of an impecunious “ intellectual ” turned aviator 
in the dank fag-end of a monsoon day. 

At some moment while I was staring at the tablecloth and printing 
on it my coloured pictures of the past, a man had come in and seated 
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himself at a table in the second line, a little way back from the veran- 
dah’s window of air. For how long he had been sitting there before 
an inkling of him pierced my preoccupation, I do not know. I 
know that I looked up sharply, and half over my shoulder, and saw 
that I was no longer alone. It was a powerful shock: my tongue 
and teeth thrilled. My nerves, by then, had become entirely un- 
reliable ; they have remained so. I suppose I gaped at the stranger, 
for he intensified with a full smile the half-smiling, eager and interested 
look he was bending on me. His look was full of warmth and there 
was something more about him. He had brought into that clammy 
atmosphere, untidy with fragments of unfinished things, something 
very solid and strong, even paternal. For an instant the place seemed 
lighter. 

Ashamed of my fright, I gave him a sheepish smile and was about 
to say something when the stranger, instead of addressing me as, from 
his look, he seemed bound to do, clapped his hands. The old waiter 
trotted out again from his hiding-place and was told to bring tea. 
I was going to try again but the other had, imperceptibly almost, and 
without any abatement of his reassuringness, withdrawn his attention 
from me, and was looking out at the rain with no expression at all. 

I was to come, in the end, to know these two habits of Armin 
Wensley’s well—that of moving elegantly, quietly, but not effemin- 
ately, much as Indians move ; and that of establishing an idea with 
you and then withdrawing to let it do its work. 

One must ponder sometimes, a little bitterly, the fact that though 
a lifetime’s encounters may come in the end to show some evidence 
of design, they generally exhibit disappointingly little pattern. It 
is difficult to live for long in the East without having to pay heed 
to the prevailing belief in fatality, predestination, the unhazardous 
nature of human transactions. But if I ever felt like presuming that 
my meeting with Wensley was—in the broadest sense—no accident, 
I would regret, even resent, his coming into my life so late in my 
Indian career. We got on well from the first. Before any words 
were spoken between us we had, by simply staring into the rain, 
thinking our own thoughts while remaining aware of one another, 
established a restful state of near-communication : when he finally 
spoke I did not jump. And it is worth remarking that I, who am 
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incurably talkative, a great starter of conversations, was not the first 
to break silence on this occasion. Wensley had the kind of authority 
which guaranteed his having his tea in peace. Still, there we were : 
two survivors, perhaps, and when he pushed back his chair and began 
a small, competent fuss with pipe and tobacco pouch, I looked up 
attentively. 

“T like this rain,” he said. “I’m damp, and my tobacco’s damp, 
and I don’t suppose there’s a dry place in Bombay at this minute. 
At any time I could start shaking with fever. This hotel is the precise 
end of everywhere. And I’m perfectly content.” He smiled, shoved 
his chair right back, crossed his legs, tugged at his pipe and looked 
at me expectantly. 

Apart from taking the thought from my mind, his speech was not 
striking, indeed markedly egotistical, from one point of view ; but 
perhaps just because he had so well expressed my own feeling, I felt 
disproportionately pleased. I must have been lonelier than I'd 
admitted to myself, or more depressed by the weather. Anyway, 
I fairly beamed at him. 

“Before you came I'd been looking on myself as the last survivor 
of something—I don’t quite know what. After me the deluge, and 
not long after by the look of it.” 

Perennial hopefulness, the probe for a common background, I 
suppose, makes one put out every time, whatever one’s resolutions, 
these tired semi-literary feelers. I found myself suddenly hoping hard 
that my companion would not look blank or, worse, show distaste. 

The friendliness of his expression did not alter. He smiled and 
nodded, but his next words were : 

“How long have you been in India?” 

“Three years, off and on. I had six months in Ceylon which is 
near enough, in a way. And you?” 

“ Fifteen years—off and on. Some of that went in leaves and 
travelling, but not much. I’m not a regular soldier ; just dressed 
for the occasion, which has been a long one, and not altogether 
amusing—and I'd be glad, soon, to be allowed to get back to my 
life. Do you like India? Now that you're going (I suppose you 
are going ?) do you go with regret? Or are you another that’s hated 
every single minute of your time?” 
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Not a taciturn character, I thought with relief. We shall play 
my favourite game of talk a long time, at this rate. We're just 
scratching the surface of something that could take years to excavate 
—well, why not ? 

I must indeed have been lonelier these last weeks of waiting about 
than ever in three years. Entering the last phase of an experience, 
and knowing it to be the last, I must have marshalled, internally, 
a great many half-made thoughts, undigested bits of experience, 
impressions laid by for retouching at a propitious time. My nerves, 
my emotions, overtuned and played on by the weather and the final 
strangeness which is Bombay, must have reached a pitch of vibration 
which called for relief in words. Wensley—well, I wouldn’t now 
dare to say he hadn’t divined just what I needed—had pulled the 
string of the shower bath. I let him have it... . 

Bengal has a springtime peculiar to itself. It doesn’t last for long, 
but while it lasts the sky is, for once, a pale and delicate blue, there 
is an illusory freshness in the mornings, a certain hush and gentleness 
in the days. The wheels of ox-carts squeak kindly, the maddening 
little birds of summer are mute, the green of the forests is soft, not 
dusty, almost fresh to the eye as English greenery : children’s voices 
sound clearly, and echo, as they do in London streets in spring ; 
something like curiosity, the appearance of hope, informs the look 
of the peasants. Girls comb their splendid hair over reflections in 
water still fresh from the rains, the sun shines mildly on their hair, 
the black waterfalls, and leaps back from water not yet unbearably 
bright. In the palm copses and at the edge of the jungle there is 
much movement of small creatures. Flocks of green parrakeets, a 
bee-cater, a glowing purple sunbird, dart and glance. Kingfishers 
sew a pattern over the tanks, but no bird is brighter than the flowering 
trees. Suddenly everywhere, in vacant, verminous corners of towns, 
in tumbledown villages, by temple steps and in the overgrown 
gardens of rich men the scent is heavy, the blossom a prodigality 
sharply dramatic. After the long, heavy discomfort of the rains, the 
harshness of remembered summer, this sudden outflinging of beauty, 
of new clean colour, silk-textured petals, juicy leaves, inebriating 
scent, in all that desperate, exhausted, teeming, ruined perpetu- 
ally renewing land, is the extreme distillation of Spring—too 
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much all at once, painful for the certainty that it must so quickly 
end. 

I spoke of this to Armin Wensley and he nodded from time to 
time, and smiled. He did not interrupt, but it was plain from the 
way he held himself in his chair, a pose relaxed, immobile and yet 
alert (another of his characteristics not quite European), I gathered I 
was not boring him. Words which are too often my masters served 
me well that evening. Something of Wensley’s power of relaxed 
concentration came to me too. I was eloquent without hysteria, 
nearer than usual to being sincere. Such lyricism as I was now 
allowing myself must long have needed expression. After a while I 
believe I forgot both of us, forgot the place I was in. Something 
wiped clear for me the dark glass of my everyday vision. Rain and 
trees and dusky, sad verandah shivered and melted into one bright 
picture after another. I was saying aloud all the poems I had never 
written about the country which, at times, I had so earnestly believed 
I hated, and now knew that I so deeply loved. 


* * * * * 


After that evening Wensley and I met almost daily, and always 
at Spong’s Hotel. I think now that the dusky verandah, the howling 
inclemency outside, were the right setting for him. When I think 
of his face, half the time so woodenly soldierly and composed, so 
liable to decompose, in the most agreeable way, to broaden, to flatten, 
to be swept with a kind of personal weather—more, just, than a 
twinkle, a smile, more than the friendliest grimace ; when I think 
of that handsome visage (and what a maiden’s prayer, too, with 
its crisp moustache, limpid grey eyes, sharply-cut cap of dark hair, 
and brown skin just sufficiently furrowed to say Experience)—really 
I can only say that what lit that man sufficiently to melt, every time, 
my own miserable se!f-consciousness, to make me (of all people) 
humbly happy to acclaim a touch of greatness, was nothing less than 
grace. That is a difficult word, with unfortunate overtones, I know 
—I wouldn’t use it out loud, but there it was. Grace. The tip of 
an angel’s wing. And all that. ButI could prattle on about Wensley 
till the cows came home. There are plenty of cows in India, and 
not their least charm is that they never do come home, in that sense. 
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Home is where they happen to be, very often slap in the middle of 
the tram lines. It was much the same with Wensley. Distinguished, 
capable, more than charming, with a touch of the unexplained about 
him but none of the disorderly, he was perfectly at the centre of his 
world wherever he found himself, or so I have come to believe. 
This enviable, rare and heartbreaking nature appeared to be one of 
the few for whom this incomprehensible obstacle-race of a life is 
truly home. 

But I don’t think that, in all our meetings, I ever saw his face in 
the sun, and I see him now as in an eighteenth-century portrait, 
posed against pillars and black sky and tossing trees, the embodiment 
of the whole and coherent in an inchoate world. 

It was after dinner one evening a week or so later that Wensley 
took our relationship a stage further. We had dined rather well, 
and with few fellow-diners—two Indians, arrived too late in history 
to catch Spong’s at its best, and a couple of crimson businessmen in 
cummerbunds. These left early, lacking, I suppose, cither my own 
pleasure in damp and moral decay or Wensley’s perfect sense of 
place. Still, the dinner had been good, and a certain caginess I had 
felt with my companion at first, the familiar urchin’s reaction to the 
first-rate which is, if anything is, the characteristic of our time, and 
of which I have my share, was dispersed by the sight of him tucking 
so cheerfully into his food, demanding second helpings, and sinking 
at least as much liquor as I was myself. I am a greedy man, whether 
it’s food, drink or women, and I am not at my best with an ascetic, 
however genuine. It was a large part of Armin’s attraction that he 
found the good things of life, however conventional, still good. 

We had dined, then, the small crowd had gone, the waiter had 
taken himself off; we were drinking brandy. I caught myself in a 
mood of rare peacefulness, all the more delicious for being illumin- 
ated by small fires of excitement. Excitement gleamed through 
the swathes of my contentment like diamonds through gauze. I 
remember saying to myself ‘ Oh, I am a clever, a dear fellow.’ That 
is a modest cry of my heart when I am near to being happy; at 
those times I feel it might easily be true. 

I was looking at Armin Wensley, full-length in a planter’s chair. 
Armin was looking out into the darkness which, for once, was still 
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and rainless. The thought struck me that it had needed three years 
in the East to teach me appreciation of such a man as this. In England, 
in the old days, I might well have written Wensley off as a leather- 
face, without troubling to see what went on under the disciplined 
manner, behind the steady eyes. Certainly—then—I should not have 
paused in my gyrations to find out, as I particularly now wanted to 
find out, what made him tick. It had taken Spong’s verandah, and 
the monsoon, and my suspended state, to introduce me to this rare 
character ; but, at least, by now I knew what a discovery I had made. 

In the course of our several evenings together, some of which had 
been drunken and some devoted to the recondite pleasures of the 
town, I had learned a few things about my companion. He, for 
his part, must have learned an alarming amount about myself. 
Wensley had so swiftly and completely gained my confidence that 
I never even attempted to disguise my desires and impulses from 
him ; I somehow felt certain that he was past surprise, shock, or the 
need to pass moral judgments on his friends. Being momentarily 
in funds from an unlooked-for nugget of back-pay, I was enjoying 
the round of mild debauchery which has always seemed to suit me 
so well. I was doubtful at first whether Wensley would care to 
become involved in such manoeuvres, and a little fearful for his good 
opinion which, somehow, appeared desirable to me ; but he was 
with me from the outset, in spirit at least, if not in the flesh. He 
had a remarkable head for liquor, which was no doubt as well, since 
I have not, and when my truffle-hound’s nose led me, as it not 
infrequently did, into what my mother would have called mauvais 
liewx—straw-matted caverns lit by oil lamps, aglow with bright saris 
and smelling of sweat and jasmine and damp earth—Wensley would 
lend his dark distinction to the scene with perfect composure. It 
gives me pleasure, even now, to think of him sitting on the yellow 
straw, chewing betel or eating those poisonous sweets so dear to 
Indians, conversing with the proprietress and any unoccupied young 
ladies, with great sweetness and gravity, in whatever language they 
chose ; while I floundered boozily in a cubicle, making for the 
thousandth time my futile protest against death and separation and 
the corruption of all I had held dear. 

Sometimes we would go together deep into the bazaars, to little 
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eating places all spice and grease and tall shadows where, among quiet 
men in Indian dress, we would eat the superb native dishes unobtain- 
able anywhere else. Wensley was accepted without reserve wherever 
we went ; not only, I think, because he spoke Indian languages and 
their dialects apparently so impeccably but because of that other not 
quite European quality which I had noticed at our first meeting. 
There might have been much in what he said to people that won 
him sympathy and respect, but I think it was his manner—reserved 
and yet friendly, grave yet unponderous, easy yet alert, and a touch 
of excitement, of Oriental fluidity in his way of speaking—that won 
him the bows, the cleared spaces and the odd, shy smiles from people 
who would not have cared for him simply as a Sahib at all. From 
all this empressement I derived my own benefits: I was accepted, 
and kindly treated, in places where no purely sight-seeing Englishman 
would have been allowed to pass; and I had the good fortune to 
smell and taste and, momentarily, feel myself part of an essential 
India whose mystery is genuine past all attempts to cheapen it. 

Occasionally while walking, or in some cating-house, Wensley 
would meet an acquaintance, an Indian, and there would be enacted a 
kind of ballet of courteous gestures between them. These encounters, 
though infrequent, were always lengthy and always friendly and I 
observed with interest, and a touch of my usual envy, the deference 
with which Wensley was treated. I do not remember often seeing 
him greet, or even seem much to notice, any European. 

Wensley was living near the Bund, in a two-roomed flat which 
some Indian friend had lent him. He lived alone, apparently, without 
a bearer—a slightly eccentric thing in itself—and never took me home, 
so that I have no picture of his surroundings. His setting for me will 
always, as I have said, be Spong’s Hotel, and the few particular scenes 
he was going before long to fix in my imagination for ever. 

Early in his Indian life Wensley had been in the Political Service, 
in some ways the most interesting job available in British India, and 
in this he had had, from the first, considerable success. He had been 
Agent in a small North Indian state for a time, but had travelled all 
over the country—often, I suspect, on what we were now calling 
* cloak-and-dagger’ business. He had left the Service after a few 
years and, amongst other things unspecified, had managed a tea 
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estate in eastern Bengal. At the time of our meeting he was thirty- 
seven years old and unmarried. 

His background was as apparently conventional as his appearance. 
He was the second son of a Yorkshire landowner, and had been to 
Winchester and Oxford. His parents had died long ago, the small 
but, I gather, loved and lovely property had been sold, and his brother, 
his only close relation, was now farming in Kenya. Wensley spoke 
little of England, and these bones of details were only uncovered 
by much impertinent questioning on my part. When he did speak 
of them it was with an objective remoteness, as though they were 
a part of history, at some distance farther in time from himself than 
the span of his own life. He had come to India at the age of twenty- 
two and it was clear, in spite of the crisp Englishness of his appearance, 
that India was, and would remain, his chosen land. 

I wished that I, too, could have chosen India for my own. Too 
late, now, unfortunately. Unfortunately? There had been, in my 
wife’s recent letters, a disquieting tone; a disquieting absence of 
tone, rather. They seemed suddenly to have gone flat, to be no longer, 
in spite of an unabated wealth of detail, communications at all. | 
hadn’t admitted this to myself until I'd had two or three : I thought 
—and think now—that it was marvellous that she could still, after 
three years, write regularly at all. When I did allow the question to 
come up in my mind, I told myself that this was only the latest of 
a long series of minor hallucinations, part of the process of * going 
round the bend’ which had been apparent in me for some time. 
There it was, however: the disquiet remained. Most men who 
had served overseas for any length of time suffered from doubts, 
occasional or continual, about their wives’ affections. Too many 
stories of domestic upsets at home came our way, not enough of 
single-minded virtue and faith upheld. Moreover, until it actually 
happened, nobody actively serving ever really believed he would 
see ‘the boat’; nobody but the idiotically sanguine expected to 
survive so long; and nobody, until they began to be made, could 
imagine the steps by which the war would be brought to an end. 
Troops in the East were as short of information as they were of 
essential equipment, and no one talks to junior officers about high 
strategy. 
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We were apt, then, to live rather desperately in the moment, 
making what we could of our surroundings, and often doing things 
of which we were secretly much ashamed. The distance, both in 
space and sentiment, was altogether too great, and only the truly 
realised people—whose number is always few—and the stupid and the 
timid had any hope of taking home a clean sheet. Those of us with 
a residual sense of fairness must sometimes have wondered whether 
we should not grant to our wives the liberties we rather bitterly 
took for ourselves. Perhaps we thought we should. But those 
stories from home carried such a tang of savage frivolity that we could 
not help associating those we loved with the pictures they put into 
out minds. Most of us, hoping to be forgiven, were prepared, I 
imagine, to condone this or that impermanent lapse. What we all 
feared—and this fear was apparent amongst all those waiting with 
me for a boat—was the return, somewhat reduced and apprehensive 
in any case (for had not England, by all the evidence, become a 
totally foreign land during our absence ?), to a domestic situation 
hostile or, worse, non-existent—to a nest from which the bird had 
flown. If service abroad bred, in all but the best, one thing, that 
thing was self-pity, and it must be admitted that most of us in Bombay 
at that time were crawling with it. It is, in any case, a particularly 
masculine vice, and may well be the nearest any of us can come to 
an honest admission of his biological unimportance. Where women 
are concerned men appear to be almost invariably cither murderers 
or prigs, and frequently both. Not Armin, though. I couldn’t, at 
the time, have told where he stood, but my confirmed opinion on 
this topic, as upon all others where he was concerned, would have 
been that his attitude must be peculiar to himself and, in the least 
ridiculous sense of the word, noble. 

I had another look at him lying extended, a thin hand lightly 
grasping the brandy glass fitted into the hole in the arm of his planter’s 
chair. He seemed to me more than usually still and withdrawn, so 
much so that I had a momentary silly fear that he had died. Some 
of my contentment had seeped away, under the influence of thoughts 
about home. My cigar had gone out, and I had finished my brandy. 
I began to think about a visit to Madame Alix, a dignified middle- 
aged Frenchwoman, who kept a most orderly disorderly house and 
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who was the doyenne of her profession in that town. It was Armin’s 
usual custom to sit and drink whisky in a little white iron summer- 
house like a birdcage in Madame’s garden, while I sought oblivion 
indoors. It was Madame’s pleasure, when her duties permitted, to 
sit with him and talk in French. They were both as indulgent to me 
on these occasions as though I were a schoolboy at his first ices, 
and it is a tribute to both of them to say that their attitude never 
caused me the slightest resentment. I remember Armin saying once, 
as I was leaving them on one of my jaunts, and he perhaps thought 
me out of earshot, “ I] se sauve toujours de soi”. She gravely agreed, 
but with the smallest note of surprise in her voice, as though, from 
her experience, this must be obvious to the point of platitude. 

Thoughts of Madame Alix’s place coupled with the apprehension 
that my happy evening was running down, prompted me to suggest 
amove. I leaned forward to speak to Wensley, and again his singular 
immobility gave me a stab of disquiet. The verandah was dimly 
lighted by a few dusty bulbs, widely spaced and high ; to look at 
anything with attention caused eye-strain. I peered at Armin Wensley 
but, even at that short distance, could not tell whether he was sleeping 
or merely reclining with his eyes shut ; and, as I have said, from his 
utter stillness, negative, petrified-looking in that melancholy light, 
I could have supposed him dead. 

“ Armin,” I said, “are you asleep ?”’ which was a silly enough 
question. I got no reply, but something began to happen just the 
same. As though the man were, in fact, coming slowly to the surface 
from a really deep slumber, even more as though he were coming 
round from an anesthetic, and while his face remained perfectly 
passive, first one hand and then the other, then a foot, a shoulder 
moved sharply. Suddenly, from lying almost flat in his deep chair, 
in one movement Armin was on his feet and standing, still with his 
eyes shut and his face blank, without so much as swaying, stiff as a 
post facing the dark outside. 

“ Armin,” 1 growled at him—he was alarming me quite a lot— 
“ Armin, whatever's the matter?” He remained as he was. I 
moved closer to him and, as I did so, his face began to come alive, 
although his eyes remained closed. First he frowned, then stretched 
his closed lips as though at a foul taste, then parted them as though 
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to speak ; then he opened his eyes very wide—staring straight ahead 
and still frowning painfully—and reached forward to grip the rail 
of the verandah with both hands. In a voice quite unlike any tone 
of his I was used to, a voice infinitely tender and sorrowful, he said : 
“Kumari! Little one . . .” to the night, and began to shake like 


a man with malaria. 
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